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“Because I was 
driving myself too hard, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“You know how it is when you’re busy. You just keep going. 
But suddenly I found that it took more and more effort to do 
everyday things. And at night I was so keyed up I couldn’t fall 
asleep for thinking of what had to be done tomorrow. 

“Finally I went to the doctor. He said perhaps I was ‘over- 
coffeed’ and explained that some people just can’t tolerate all 
the coffee they drink. He suggested I drink Postum instead 
because Postum is 100% caffein-free . . . can’t wear on your 
nerves or keep you awake. 

‘‘And I’m really enjoying Postum. More so because I sleep so 
much better, feel so much better—and get more things done.” 
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Postum S@@™% is 100% coffee-free 
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Another fine product of General Foods 
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We've Been Asked 
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THE COVER: Photographed in a Chinese 
silk robe in the library of his New York 
apartment, Dr. Lin Yutang has lived in 
America many years. His philosophical 
essays and books, which include such 
best-sellers as The Importance of Living 
and My Country and My People, have 
made him famous here as well as in 
Asia. Wisely and wittily he has tried to 
familiarize Americans with the wisdom 
of the Far East. Now, having become a 
member of New York’s Madison Avenue 
Church, he is declaring his allegiance to 
the beliefs of the Western world, as can 
be seen in his article, Why | Came Back 
to Christianity, on page 13. 
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important, our 
traditional free- 

dom of expres- 

or free- 

dom from the 
temptation of 

literature that smacks of 
These are real questions for all North 
Americans today. Ohio-born Ada Camp- 
bell Rose (above), who writes on Smut 
or Censorship? beginning on page 6, 
has for more than twenty years been 
editor of the famous Curtis children’s 
magazine, Jack and Jill. 


sion, 


immorality? 


The dramatic story of ecumenical pio- 
neering in Pakistan, Two Against the 
Tide, page 9, involves some ecumenical 
reporting, too. Author Fletcher Coates, 
who works for the National Council of 
Churches, was aided in his material 
gathering by Miss Betty Thompson (see 
P.L., March 1, °59) and Photographer 
John Taylor of the World Council of 
Churches. 


Another 
Ohioan, 
Richard W. 
Firth (right), 
who wrote 
Sadism on the 
Campus, page 
16, is a United 
Presbyterian 
minister who 
left pastoral 
work in up- 
state New York to serve the 46 Church- 
related colleges and universities through 
the office of information services, Board 
of Christian Education. 
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How Good Are 


MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Have Best Records? 
3 Issues Favored Now 
How 42 leading Mutual Funds 


and Investment Trusts have per- 
formed in the 1958 market advance, as 
well as through the 1949-57 market 
period, is shown in a new Special 
Survey by UNITED Service. This 
timely and unbiased study will help 
you to rate the performance records 
of 42 investment companies, including: 


Afhliated Fund 
Axze-Heughten B 
Besten Fund Inc 
Censel Inv Trust 
Diversified Inv Fund 
Dividend Shares 
Eaten & Heward 
Fidelity Fund 
Financial Indus Fund 
Fundamental Inv 
Chemical Fund 

State St Invest 

Gas Industries 

Gen Amer Invest United Income Fund 
Hamilten Funds H-C7 — Bread St Invest 
Incerperated Inv TV-Electrenics 
Investers Mutual Gee Putnam Fund 
Keystene S-2 & S-3 Wellingten Fund 


If you own Mutual Funds, or are 
thinking of buying or selling them, 
you should see this revealing Report. 
As a guide to new buying, our Staff 
picks three issues that appear especially 
attractive, based on their past records, 

YOURS FOR ONLY $2 
(By Airmail $2.25) 


investers Steck Fund 
Invest Ce of Am 
Commenwealth Inv 
Lehman Cerp 
Leemis-Sayles 
Madisen Fund 

Mass Investers Tr 
Mass Inv Grewth 
Natienal Investors 
Nat Securities Stk 


Yes, please send me your Special 
Report on Mutual Funds and the next 
six issues of UNITED’s Weekly Re- 
ports. Enclosed is $2 in full payment. 
(This offer oben to mew readers only.) 
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‘What Sermon Topics 

Do Presbyterians Prefer?’ 

« I have many misgivings about Mr. 
Pleuthner’s suggestion that ministers poll 
their congregations for sermon topics 
[P.L., March 1, 1959]. Such a poll could 
lead to preaching that is more relevant 
to contemporary problems but could also 
lead ministers into the error of preach- 
ing only what we want to hear, of pre- 
senting Christianity as a means to achiev- 
ing our own man-centered ends. Many 
of the topics chosen in the survey could 
encourage this misuse of the function of 
preaching. “How Can I Make the Great- 
est Contribution in Life’—and thereby 
find success and prestige? “How Can Re- 
ligion Eliminate Worry and Tension”— 
and make my life simple and free from 
anxiety? Faith can give us peace, if we 
mean by this word a deep, underlying 
assurance that our lives have a purpose 
and that we are forgiven by God for our 
constant sin. But faith transcends ten- 
sion; it does not eliminate it. In fact, faith 
can increase tension when we realize 
the extent of our responsibility and in- 
ability to make sense of life without 
God's help. . . . 


—Lucy L, Guturie 
Stanford, California 


AA: Acceptance Is the Key 
« ... [Janet Harbison’s] article [P.L., 
March 15, 1959] is a fine presentation 
of a problem which needs to be discussed 
in the open and not “swept under the 
rug” as some [persons] are inclined to 
dispose of it. 

I want to distribute copies of this fine 
article to enable people to understand 
that the Twelve Steps of Alcoholics 
Anonymous can lead to a new way of 





SOUNDING BOARD 


entrance requirements, and 
down their curricula and viewpoig 

The effect in one short year has 
alarming. ... The love of learning 
marked many of America’s young 
and women has now turned into 
fear that they will not make the g 
The grade, and not knowledge, hy 
come the aim of education. I sat 
watched our 150 high school stu 
recently at youth fellowship. A 
munist would have taken the deat 
silence and lack of light and youl 
exuberance as a great victory for 
cialism. .. . 

The workload of our students has} 
not doubled, but, in many in 
tripled—in too many cases not with 
quality of workmanship, but sip 
quantity of copying from texts ore 
clopedias. Is this education? Is it ed 
tion that tries to mold every boy and 
into a mathematician or scientist? 0 
it pure propaganda and statism?..,, 

By what right have the schools{ 
manded, not only the hours spent in 
classroom, but also three or four he 
per day homework? Should not currig 
be adjusted to give youth an opportu 
to develop minds through hobbies, 
letics, fun, and perhaps even to prow 
the Church with a little time for ed 
tion in faith? ... 

This is the time for every C 
community to study this problem andj 
make the Church’s influence felt, 
is a good subject for study by the 
eral Assembly's Standing Committee 
Social Education and Action, for a sti 
ment to the Churches. Let us not sell 
birthright of free religion, to a creepig 
insidious high priest of science who's 
nations bending knees before him. 

—RoLanp W, ANDERS# 
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ang City, Rtecaen hoe | life for the alcoholic, quite in conformity 
wey wo yy it, | with Christian principles, and that Alco- 
109 Pearl St., Kingston, N.Y holics Anonymous is not a society where 

| irresponsible characters are indulged in 

alcoholic excesses. .. . 


1-2038 
—ALLEN R. THURN 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Minister, Menlo Park Presbyterian Chit 
Menlo Park, Califom 
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Missionary Requests 
Band Instruments 


« Musical instruments, new or use 
are needed to help start a band fe 
leprosy patients at the Ndjazeng Lepr 
sarium in the Cameroun, West Africa. 

Dr. C. Wallace Dietrich asks for one 
trumpet, two alto horns, two banjos, tw 
guitars, one piccolo, one flute, and some 
“sweet potatoes.” If you wish to cor 
tribute any of these, do not send instr 
ments. Please communicate with Mr. 
Fred W. Neuhauser, Commission ® 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
to learn if the need has been met. 





HOTEL GROSVENOR 

35 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

Well known Assembly Place | eae je 

for Presbyterians ‘Training for Hysteria 
Come and feel at home —=Of Truth? 

« ...Because of the rapid scientific 
growth of the Communist state, our na- 
tion has been pushed into near hysteria. 
Government cried out for a type of edu- 
cation in America which would put us 
out in front of all competition. Immedi- 
ately, the public schools responded. Im- 
mediately, the colleges and universities 
revamped their programs, stiffened their 
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Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 








SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR 
DR. and MRS. EDWARD ELSON 


Pastor Not'!. Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 


* Fascinoting Program * Limited Guest List 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 
CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER 
(Div. of American Tourist Bureau) 

7 East 48th St. Dept. PL-1 New York 17, N.Y. 
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MEDITATION by Richard W. Graves 


Neither Glamour Nor Clamor 


He will not cry or lift up his voice, or 
make it heard in the street. (Isaiah 42:2) 


HE world is flooded today with books 
T and articles on how to achieve lead- 
ership and a_ successful personality. 
Bookstores devote whole counters to this 
type of “success” material—how to de- 
velop a potent personality, how to “sell 
yourself,” and all that sort of thing. The 
magazines teem with suggestions to 
young women pointing the way to be- 
coming the Glamour Girl type. It is 
assumed that all girls want to possess 
that mysterious, indefinable, Hollywood- 
inspired sort of attractiveness. 

And if it is Glamour Girls, it is Clamor 
Boys—youths who manage to draw atten- 
tion to themselves, get themselves spot- 
lighted, break into newsprint. This type 
of popularity has been called “leadership 
by lung power, limelight, and locomo- 
tion.” Lung power—“learn to speak be- 
fore a crowd! The man with fluency is 
promoted with frequency.” It is assumed 
that the man who talks fastest and loud- 
est is first and best. Limelight—“get your- 
self talked about, capture the public eye, 
make the Sunday supplements, have a 
good publicity agent.” Locomotion—“be 
a go-getter, a fast worker. Don’t let the 
grass grow under your feet. Use your 
friends as steppingstones to success. 
Move, man, move!” 

There is a great deal of this kind of 
counsel today in our hyperthyroid 
American life, and I suspect that many 
young people in particular—some, per- 
haps, even in our theological seminaries 
—are being taken in by an entirely false 
idea of what real leadership is. They 
suppose it to be the equivalent of making 
a big splash, getting publicized, or de- 
veloping a kind of seductive charm. 

Contrast all this with the type of 
leadership Jesus Christ exemplified. In- 
stead of seeking publicity, the Master 
did everything he could to avoid it. 
People sought him out in spite of all his 
endeavors to avoid the limelight. It was 
said of him that “he could not be hid,” 
because he had something people were 
desperately hungry for; he called it the 
Kingdom of Heaven. When friends tried 
to induce him to get out in front of the 
nation, to make a public stand, to en- 
dorse this brand of politics or that va- 
riety of economics, he refused and went 
into retirement, where he contented 


himself with influencing a handful of 
intimates. Even his miracles he wrought 
as secretly as he could, so that as little 
attention as possible might be drawn to 
himself. 

Never was a man so self-effacing. 
Only twice did Jesus allow himself to be 
publicized: once, when he entered Jeru- 
salem on an ass, in conscious fulfillment 
of an ancient prophecy of a peace-loving 
Messiah, and once again when he died 
on the cross, placarded before the world 
as the propitiation for its sins. For the 
rest, he was true to the ancient Messianic 
picture that Isaiah had presented of him 
centuries before: “He will not cry or lift 
up his voice, or make it heard in the 
street.” 

The noblest spiritual leadership 
man has ever known consisted simply in 
being something in a superlative degree, 
and communicating that something to 
a few friends. It was the quietest process 
imaginable. Jesus laid his life alongside 
of a few men and women who were in 
close and loving contact with him, and 
so changed them utterly, Under the 
same influence, they in turn changed 
others. And it proved to be a chain re- 
action, going on and on. 

That kind of leadership is possible 
for anyone. I remember a girl who was 
one of our crowd in my old hometown 
years ago. She was attractive. She had 
charm. She was lots of fun. But there was 
something else about her that made her 
a real leader. Somehow, the tone of the 
group she was with always seemed to 
be raised a bit when she entered it. Not 
that she was “preachy” or “pious” in any 
self-conscious way. She simply brought 
with her an atmosphere of sincere 
friendliness and transparent goodness. 
She made everyone want to be his best 
in her presence. She made goodness win- 
some. 

How shall we achieve something 
like that in our own lives? Not by taking 
courses in charm or by studying how to 
win friends and influence people. Only 
by forgetting ourselves in the love of 
all that is true and beautiful and good; 
and that means, in the love of Christ. 
He can make us leaders of his own 
kind, raising our natural gifts and po- 
tentialities to the nth power, and giving 
us something of his own radiance and 
grace. He does this from within, as we 
give him our hearts for his home. 
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MUST WE CHOOSE? 


OR 
CENSORSHIP? 


Perhaps there is a middle ground between abandoning our val 


ued freedom of speech and press, and giving free rein to the pur: 


veyors of pornography 


A nagging problem throughout Ameri- 
ca is dissemination of obscenity in books, 
pamphlets, newspaper 
advertising, drawings, photo- 
graphs, movies, and television shows. 


magazines, 
stories, 


The key piece in this puzzle seems to 
be the question of censorship. A large 
segment of the population has been 
persuaded that we cannot get rid of 
smut unless we sacrifice freedom of the 
press—and that freedom of the press is 
part of a total freedom which is the 
ultimate good in life. This article, con- 
cerned chiefly with objectionable books 
and magazines, is written in the hope of 
unmasking the assumption that we have 
no choice except that of determining the 
lesser of two evils, obscenity and censor- 
ship. A more constructive approach to 
the problem of pornography, we are con- 
vinced, can be found, 

At intermittent times decent citizens 
—usually in anxious groups—have dashed 
around “doing something” about the 
prevalence of especially 
where it has tended to influence children 
and adolescents. In many of these efforts 
to control obscenity, opposition has come 


obscenity, 


6 


by Ada C. Rose 


from two quarters: the indignant reac- 
tion of creative individuals in the fields 
of art and literature, and the cry of 
“civil rights” from those who see a threat 
to liberty whenever legal control of any 
communication system is mentioned. 
Other obstacles which have proved for- 
midable in blocking the way of control 
of obscenity are public apathy and com- 
mercial interests. 

To begin even farther back, not every- 
one concedes that an issue exists on the 
dissemination of obscenity, There are 
people who feel that total freedom of 
expression, even for the filthiest of ma- 
terial, is not harmful and that it may 
even be beneficial to mankind’s progress. 
This view, however, is held by a small 
minority. 

Those of us who feel that the com- 
munication media of modern America 
ought not to be infected by obscenity 
cannot blame opposing forces entirely 
for lack of progress in controlling the 
flood of terroristic and pornographic 
publications. Unfortunately, one of the 
aspects of obscenity is that the people 
who would be most eager to halt traffic 


in filth are the very persons who ar 
offended by the nature of the problen 
and run away from it if possible; an 
when they behold the Gorgon’s heal 
perforce, their minds go blank in att 
tudes of frozen resistance. 

Those impatient souls who want t 
throw matter into th 
nearest fire need to remember that it be 


nasty reading 
hooves us to face the situation square) 
and ask ourselves whether we are calle 
to do anything about it—and if so, what 

If we can conquer our squeamishnes 
about obscenity, an even higher hurdle 
looms ahead when we finally bring our- 
selves to the point of investigating the 
situation. Because obscenity is a misuse 
of phases of life which arouse strong 
emotion, it is extremely difficult to deal 
with the matter calmly. This is true both 
of those who want legal control over the 
distribution of obscene matter, and a 
those who feel that it should not be % 
controlled. In the course of making this 
study, your reporter interviewed nume 
ous people of widely variant viewpoints, 
and found only one person—a police it- 
spector—who had conscientiously studied 
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both sides of the question. 

Panic-stricken parents who have been 
roused to action by their children’s ad- 
diction to filthy literature hunt up only 
those authorities who stress an urgent 
need for reform—and, by the way, some 
of the best-known books of this persua- 
sion are very badly written, with little 
regard for facts. On the other side, we 
find an articulate company which in- 
cludes many artists, intellectuals, arty 
intelligentsia, legal experts, and a few 
who study civil rights as one might dis- 
sect a cadaver in search of scientific in- 
formation, with no concern for the man 
who died. Persons belonging to these 
groups tend to collect only those argu- 
ments which ignore the actual results of 
obscenity when it is distributed at ran- 
dom. If we wish to reach a viewpoint 
that will enable us to undertake practical 
measures of control, we must try to 
avoid a retreating attitude of the con- 
servatives on one hand, and a rigid big- 
otry on the other. 

In an effort to achieve some degree of 
objectivity, our first difficulty will be 


that of encountering-different estimates 
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as to the extent of the problem. Those 
agencies which are in favor of more 
rigid controls give one the impression 
that the whole national scene is covered 
with slime (as in a book entitled The 
American Sex Revolution written by a 
Harvard sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin). 
At the other extreme, parents, 
teachers, and ministers appear to be 
completely unaware of the fact that pur- 
veyors of obscenity present society with 


many 


an appreciable amount of trouble. 
Somewhere between the ostrich view- 
point and that inflamed by anxiety lies 
the truth of the matter. A United States 
Senate report (No. 130) dated March, 
1957, states in a section on juvenile de- 
linquency that “there are indications that 
the real traffic in pornography may run 
higher than half a billion dollars annual- 
ly.” The police officer who has been 
mentioned above works with juvenile de- 
linquents in one of our larger cities, and 
late in 1958 he said that there has been 
a tremendous increase in the amount of 
obscenity in various media of communi- 
cation during the past two years. Since 
these two sources have developed from 





consideration for both sides of the prob- 
lem, we may assume that they are re- 
liable and proceed from there in our own 
thinking. 


Milestones in the study of obscenity 
Leading up to our current situation, 


we find that concern over pornography 
has prevailed since the earliest days of 
communication media. There seem al- 
ways to have been those who had some- 
thing to communicate which, though 
welcomed by a certain element, was re- 
garded as objectionable by many people. 
In a recent (1956) book entitled Ob- 
scenity and the Law, Norman St. John- 
Stevas points out that extremely ribald 
poems and songs were popular in ancient 
Greece, and were an accepted part of 
that nation’s culture. Early Anglo-Saxon , 
literature likewise contains evidence that 
its producers were not entirely pure- 
minded. Many medieval writings are 
characterized by lack of inhibition. Eliza- 
bethan masterpieces, too, come in as- 
sorted degrees of eroticism. 

One of the early records of objection 





SMUT 
OR CENSORSHIP? 


(Continued) 


to control of writing is John Milton’s 
essay, Areopagitica (1644), in which 
he pleads for freedom of the press, at 
least for adult readers. We do not know 
how Milton would have felt about cen- 
sorship if he had envisioned an age when 
everyone was taught to read, and we 
do not know how he would have liked 
to see a newsstand on which were dis- 
played such magazines as Male and 
Whisper, such paper-bound master- 
pieces as The Well of Loneliness or 
Blonde Trap. But we do know, from the 
Areopagitica, that he was not in favor 
of censorship at the time he lived. 
Litigation of the dissemination of ob- 
scenity, as well as public criticism, is re- 
corded in the early days of English law. 
Other means of controlling objectionable 
tendencies were developed, too. At the 
time of the Puritans public revolt against 
the salacious rose to a point of fanata- 
cism. Cromwell closed the legitimate 
theater during his rule, a move for which 
he has never been wholly forgiven by 
the drama-loving English. By the nine- 
an effective “vice so- 
had been formed in England, 


teenth century, 
ciety” 
its purpose being “to prevent the prof- 


L. 


Comics and horror-b $s are ¢ 





anation of the Lord’s Day, prosecute 
blasphemy, suppress blasphemous pub- 
lications, bring the trade in obscene 
books to a halt, close disorderly houses, 
and suppress fortune tellers.” 

In Victorian England, one of the in- 
struments of censorship was the circu- 
lating library. The founder of one of 
these libraries, a man named Mudie, 
delegated unto himself the responsibility 
of selecting books which he thought 
were suitable for his patrons to read, 
and he is said to have wielded powerful 
influence over the success or failure of 
authors—to the agonized consternation 
of liberal writers. 

Numerous acknowledged geniuses 
whose work has taken its place in classi- 
cal literature came under fire for aban- 
donment of the moralities in their own 
day. Among writers sharply criticized 
and sometimes boycotted we find Keats, 
Shelley, Byron, George Eliot, Flaubert, 
Swinburne, and even Tennyson. One re- 
viewer wrote concerning Tennyson’s 
“Maud” that either one of the vowels in 
the title of the poem could have been 
left out—which one didn’t matter. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in England, the government be- 
gan to concern itself with pornography, 
especially with its importation. Drastic 
measures were taken; customs authori- 
ties were ordered to seize “indecent or 
obscene prints, paintings, books, cards 


igned to fire by teen-agers, who cooperated 


with their parents and teachers in a drive to get them to read good books. 
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. + - or any other indecent or obscgy 
articles.” 

In 1857, an Act was passed whi 
went even farther, giving English mag. 
istrates power to order the destructig, 
of books and prints if in their opinig, 
publication would amount to a “misde 
meanor proper to be prosecuted x 
such.” To enforce the provision of this 
Act, magistrates were also authorized ty 
grant warrants to the police to searh 
suspected premises. 

The Act described above was tested 
in Britain in 1868 by a case which be 
came famous in the system of law by 
precedence. In this “Hicklin Case,” the 
defendent had sold copies of a pamphlet 
produced by a militant Protestant so 
ciety. After much litigation, the Chief 
Justice ordered that the seized copies 
of the pamphlet (entitled “The Confes. 
sional Unmasked”) be destroyed. 

One of the opponents of official cen- 
sorship in this period was Annie Besant, 
a freethinker and pamphleteer of the 
nineteenth century who _ produced, 
among other things, a book made up of 
extracts from the Bible purporting to 
show that logically it, too, should be 
suppressed as obscene. 

Another critic of censorship, Oscar 
Wilde, wrote for the preface of one of 
his own novels: “There is no such thing 
as a moral or immoral book. Books are 
well written or badly written. That is 
all.” 

Those of us who are anxious over to- 
day’s obscenity problem feel that even 
in Oscar Wilde’s time (1856-1900) the 
actual amount of published material was 
so small compared with that which rolls 
off modern presses that we can hardly 
be asked to set current standards by his 
pronouncement. But, as we shall see, 
Oscar Wilde’s modern counterparts do 
not take mass production into account; 
they contend, still, that there is no such 
thing as a moral or immoral book. 

The literature of the late 1800's was 
produced by writers many of whom were 
convinced that various shades of immor- 
ality were an important, even if deplor- 
able, part of life which should not be 
overlooked. Or perhaps they felt, as do 
most of our present-day newspapers, that 
ordinary run-of-the-mill “goodness” isn't 
worth writing about. At any rate, our 
libraries are stocked with rows of vol- 
umes by capable (and in the eyes of 
some critics, culpable) authors of the 
period—George Moore, Thomas Hardy, 
Henrik Ibsen, Emile Zola, etc. 

This, too, was the beginning of the 
age which developed psychologists and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Elsa Peter (left. at rear) trains village women in needlecraft. The World Council of Churches recently sent 
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1 In Pakistan, a brother-and-sister team shows that the ecu- 
ial menical movement produces more than plans and promises 
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isnt 
>, our 
f vol- I first saw Friedel Peter as he was lete’s spring, he smiled and said: “I’ve 
ves of bending over a heavy-duty, two-wheeled dug more than two hundred water wells 
f the trailer parked in a compound in Lahore, with the help of this trailer. I built it 
lardy, West Pakistan. His close-cropped forest — myself.” 

of white hair showed above the plank “And where is the drilling rig?” I in- 

of the platform of the vehicle. I asked him quired. 
s and Friedel Peter surveys ripening wheat what it was for. “The Pakistan government took over 
re 33) crop on fields: he helped reclaim. Straightening up quickly, with an ath- the program after we had demonstrated 
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Water buffaloes with the strength of bulldozers level land at the farm prior 
to the planting of rice. Field once was considered hopeless for cultivation. 


Water from Ravi River courses through pumps in brick structure to irrigate 
200-acre farm. Water also is used to remove ruinous salt deposits from soil. 


~ 





Friedel Peter (right) watches wheat threshed on machine he built himself. By 
reclaiming once-barren land, Friedel is helping curb starvation in rural areas. 
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how cheaply wells could be dug, }j 
replied. “Hundreds of villages are no 
getting a water supply for the first time’ 
Friedel had been expecting me, Wy 
were to visit his newest project, an q 
perimental farm on the outskirts of |, 
hore. We climbed into his Land Roy 
(Britain’s version of the jeep) swug 
out of the compound, through the cente 
of the city, and north on the highwgy 
which eventually leads to Kashmir, 
During our drive to the experiment) 
farm, Swiss-born Friedel told me abog 


the pioneering work he and his sistef p 
Elsa, undertook ten years ago. The ais a! 
of this brother-and-sister team is raising s 
living standards in Pakistan’s Christial g 
villages, among the poorest in the worl 
Friedel, a layman and a civil enginee  ¢ 
set about improving village water swf f 
plies through wells and irrigation swf ¢ 
tems. In the meantime, Elsa and a Pakil 5 
tani teacher, Mrs. Margaret Paul, estab | 
lished a two-room sewing center i 
Lahore. Here local women familiar wit 
embroidery teach others who later mJ | 
turn home to continue their new skill. § ; 
Periodically the women bring to th® | 


center embroidered and knitted good 
they have completed. The items ar 
paid for, and the women take home ner 
materials. Fourteen such centers hav 
now been established within a hundre¢é 
mile radius of Lahore. Last year, sales ¢ 
the items made by Christian wome 
totaled $20,000. 

The Peters represent a new kind d 
church worker—the ecumenical tec 
nician. Elsa and Friedel spent. thet 
youth in Himalayan Tibet, where ther 
Swiss Moravian parents were missi0l 
aries, Friedel is sponsored by the foreig 
missions board of the Anglican Churd 
of Canada. National churchmen in th 
West Pakistan Christian Council guid 
the work of both brother and sister. h 
addition, the Peters help conduct relie! 
and rehabilitation programs for Church 
World Service, the coordinating agenc) 
for thirty-five denominations affiliated 
with the National Council of Churches 
in the United States. 

As we neared the farm, Friedel told 
me how the bleached-looking land of the 
apparently sterile plain can be reclaimed 
and made to Support the semistarved 
people who must live on it. 

First came the task of enriching two 
hundred acres of acid soil placed a 
Friedel’s disposal by a government eager 
for any contribution to improving rural 
living conditions. 
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“By the end of our first year,” Friedel 
said, “we had finished the leveling and 
deep-plowing. We'd sown our first win- 
ter wheat and barley. Where the land 
was the poorest, we planted Egyptian 
cover or berseem, the tough little plant 
that has given such, great fertility to 
Egypt's soil. All the crops did well. By 
spring we were harvesting the first wheat 
and barley. Villagers came to help us, 
and everybody gave thanks. 

“But,” he went on, “in some spots we 
noticed the first signs of kallar, salt de- 
posits that rise to the surface of the soil 
after it is prepared for planting. The 
salt is the remains of an ancient inland 
sea.” 

Friedel and his crew of helpers from 
the villages fought back. With funds 
from United States and Canadian church 
contributors, Friedel built an irrigation 
system to divert waters from the nearby 
Ravi River to wash the soil free of kallar. 

Evidences of the continuing war oc- 
casionally were visible. I noticed telltale 
patches of white where new crops were 
stunted. Surrounding them were healthy 
brown plots where wheat and barley 
prospered. 

“At one stage in our work,” he said, 
“this land was a great blanket of white, 
like these patches. Now we are beating 
the kallar back. In another season or two 
we should have it licked.” 

Twice in the brief history of the proj- 
ect that spells new hope for thousands 
on the arid plain a different kind of 
enemy assaulted the farm and threatened 
to wipe it out. 

In 1955, for the first time in anyone’s 
memory, the Ravi spilled over its banks 
following weeks of torrential rain in the 
Kashmir hills. Floodwaters pulverized 
the mud-hut villages and carried away 
all the farm buildings but the brick- 
pillared barn. 

The farm was better prepared for the 
flood two years later. Brick buildings 
were able to withstand the water. Also, 
newly-built dikes held back much of the 
flood crest. 

Both floods deposited soil-enriching 
humus which has been plowed under as 
an additional crop-builder. 

Under a searing sun Friedel and I 
tramped over the restored lands. Spring 
plowing was under way at one spot 
where rice would be planted. The plow 
was dragged by an enormous water buf- 
falo with the power of a bulldozer. The 
sweating plow boy, dwarfed by the huge 
beast, grinned and’waved without paus- 
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Two Against The Tide CONTINUED 





Among multihued bolts of cloth in a bazaar, Elsa Peter begins her day by bar- 
gaining with merchants. Original sewing center has expanded to group of fourteen. 





Two heavily-veiled Moslem women ask Elsa how to join sewing program. Skill, 
simple equipment, and determination are basic requirements, Miss Peter says. 
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The Tide 


ing. Sweet, soil-purifying waters from 
the calm Ravi coursed peacefully 
through the ditches. 

“Why must Pakistan’s rural Christians 
live on such land?” I asked. 

Friedel explained that before the par- 
tition of India into two countries, most 
of these people were farm workers in 
the Punjab. After the great exchange of 
Moslem and Hindu populations that 
accompanied creation of independent 
Pakistan and India, the Christian Pun- 
jabs lost their small holdings. They were 
resettled here, and Moslem newcomers 
from India moved into their former 
farms. 

The Pakistan government, sympa- 





thetic to the Christians’ plight and t 
the agricultural experiment, has beep 
following progress closely. Friedel ex. 
pects that once the farm has proved its 
value, the government will help finance 
similar ventures elsewhere and will thus 
develop the entire area. 

“Only then,” Friedel says, “will these 
Christian families win a fair chance ata 
decent way of life. And only then will 
my sister and I be free to look for a 
fresh problem to solve. 

“The twentieth century is clamoring 
loud at the door here in Asia. We must 
help the people make it welcome. We 
must help them become part of it. We 
have no choice.” 


Seated on straw mats, women of a village sewing group begin their day’s work with Bible study. Elsa is delighted by the 
changes in the women’s attitudes and their new-found self-respect. ““They have come to realize they are bound to- 
gether through prayer, a common task, and the message of God’s love for them—whether they are Moslem or Christian.’ 
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WHY 
I CAME BACK 


TO CHRISTIANITY 


A scholar and author of world-wide reputation explains 


why he joined The United Presbyterian Church 


after thirty years as a Confucianist 


by Lin Yuranc 


Many people have asked me, some with great joy, some with great disappoint- 
ment, why I, a self-declared pagan, have returned to Christianity. I have re- 
turned to Christianity and have rejoined the Christian church because I wish 
to re-enter that knowledge of God and love of God which Jesus revealed with 
such clarity and simplicity. 

The question of paramount importance is, Can man survive without religion? 
For over thirty years, my only religion was humanism or the Confucian concept 
of the self-perfectibility of man through education—the belief that humanity 
is sufficient unto itself. I now believe that mankind cannot survive without 
religion; that humanity is not, and never has been, sufficient unto itself; that, 
for man’s very survival, a religion of self-perfectibility is not religion enough. 
Man needs contact with a Power outside himself that is greater than himself. 
I believe that Christianity, because of what Christ revealed, offers man in- 
comparably the best way to God. I have also been compelled to conclude 
that, as irreligion and materialism advance, the spirit of man decays and 
weakens, for I have witnessed the doings of a nation living without God. 

A few words about my background are necessary. 1 was a third-generation 
Chinese Christian. My father was a Presbyterian minister in an inland village 
far back in the mountains from the port of Amoy on China’s southeast coast. 
The valley where I lived, Paoa, was so completely closed in by mountains that 
it was called a “lake.” I had a wonderful childhood, near to God and his greatness, 
filled with the beauty of the clouds on the jagged peaks, the gray-blue tints 
on the pastures at sunset, the sound of a brook’s laughter. These memories have 
a close relation to my religion. They made me hate what is artificial and com- 
plicated and small. 

In my childhood family life we had simplicity and love. We children were 
not supposed to quarrel, and we didn’t. The quest for learning was implicit in 
our home. It was fantastic, but in that inland village of the early nineteen 
hundreds, when the Empress Dowager was still ruling China, my father talked 
to us of the Universities of Berlin and Oxford and, half jokingly, half seriously, 
expressed the hope that I might study there. We were a family of dreamers. 

One incident influenced my life deeply. My second sister, gifted and good, 
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wanted to go to college. But education 
in China in those days was for sons, 
seldom for daughters. My father could 
not afford to educate both. Instead, at 
twenty-one, she married, for Chinese 
girls were not supposed to reach that 
age and not be married. We came down 
the same river boat—she for her 
wedding, I to go to Shanghai for my 
first year of college. After her wedding 
she took forty Chinese pennies from the 
pocket of her bridal dress and gave them 
to me and said, with tears in her eyes: 

“You have your chance to go to col- 
lege. Being a girl, your sister can’t. Do 
not waste your opportunity, Make up 
your mind to be a good man, a useful 
man, and a famous man.” 

Two years later, she died of bubonic 
plague. The forty pennies were soon 
spent. Her words have remained with 
me. 

In college in Shanghai, I studied for 
the ministry by my own choice. Then, 
what seemed to me the’ theological 
hocus-pocus discouraged me, As a mat- 
ter of intellectual honesty, I dropped my 
intention of becoming a minister. While 
still believing in God, I turned from the 
church. 


on 


I discover Christian culture 

But other forces were at work to turn 
me toward paganism, After college I 
went to teach in Peking. Like many 
graduates of mission schools I was back- 
ward in Chinese. I had scant acquaint- 
ance with Chinese folklore because, as 
a Christian, I was not supposed to listen 
to the songs of street minstrels. When 
we passed a theatrical performance in 
the square, we were supposed to look 
straight ahead and not loiter, In my 
childhood I had known how Joshua’s 
trumpets blew down the walls of Jericho, 
but no one had told me how the tears 
of Chi-Liang’s widow had melted down 
and washed away a section of the 
Great Wall of China. Coming into con- 
tact with an authentic Chinese society 
and the glories of Peking, I burned with 
shame at my ignorance and plunged 
into the study of Chinese literature and 
philosophy. 

But the break was not easy for one 
brought up in a deeply religious home. 
I feared the leap from a God-sheltered 
world into stark paganism. Then one of 
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my colleagues, a modern-educated man, 
made an appeal to me on the basis of 
the Confucian ideal of human dignity: 
“We should be good men because we 
are human beings.” Confucius, I found, 
had bred men who dared death in order 
to do right. Mencius had said: “I love 
life, but I also love righteousness. If I 
cannot have both, I would sacrifice life 
to do what is right.” 

This was humanism: the belief in 
human reason and in man’s power, lift- 
ing himself by his own bootstraps, to 
better himself and make a better world. 
Such was the doctrine—inspired, in part, 
by Confucius—of the 18th century ra- 
tionalists: Voltaire, Diderot, Leibnitz. 
Theirs was called the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. 


Misgivings arise 

That doctrine appealed to me for 
many years as sufficient. Then below the 
surface of my life a disquiet, born of 
both reflection and experience, began to 
set in. I saw that the fruit of the human- 
istic age of enlightenment was an age 
of materialism. Man’s increasing belief 
in himself as God did not seem to be 
making him more godlike. He was be- 
coming more clever. But he had less 
and less of the sober, uplifting humility 
of one who has stood in the presence of 
God. Much of contemporary history 
seemed to me to indicate how danger- 
ously near the savage state that man, 
lacking that humility, may be even 
while he is most advanced materially 
and_ technologically. 

As the satisfactions of humanism de- 
clined, I increasingly asked myself: Is 
there a satisfying religion for the mod- 
ern, educated man? 

Like humanism, Confucianism, for all 
the high morality of its teachings, was 
not good enough simply because man on 
his own had so often and so disastrously 
shown he was not that good. Buddhism, 
though a religion of mercy, is based on 
the philosophy that all this sensuous 
world is only an illusion. The best the 
Buddhist has to say to humans and the 
most he has to offer to the world is, “The 
pity of it all.” The teachings of Taoism 
come very near to the Sermon on the 
Mount, But the back-to-nature and be- 
ware-of-progress appeal inherent in Tao- 
ism is neither congenial to the modern 
soul nor helpful in solving man’s mod- 
ern problems, 

Perhaps in this period the faith of my 
childhood was subconsciously reviving. 
Wherever we traveled during these 
years my wife always went to church. 
Sometimes I accompanied her. More 


often than not I came away discourage 
rather than inspired. I could not stan 
second-rate sermon. I squirmed in py 
seat at the rantings I heard about sq) 
hellfire, and brimstone. I would resohy 
not to go again. 

Then one Sunday in New York ¢; 
my wife again asked me to accompany 
her to church, She took care to point oy 
that though I might or might not agp 
with the content of the sermon, I y, 
certain to be impressed by its lite 
quality and the eloquence of th 
preacher, I was then at the crossroag 
and I went. The church to which s& 
took me was the Madison Avenue Pre 
byterian Church; the minister, Dr. Davi 
Read. 

I did like the beauty of Dr. Read 
English and his delivery, but that wa 
not the point. His subject that momi 
was eternal life. I was more than curioy 
as to what he would say. A heavenw 
we go on and on spending etemit 
praising God, where we do not falter ¢ 
thirst or hunger from morning to nigh 
day after day, had no attraction for m 
The pearly gates were to me like; 
pawnbroker’s dream. Many people wh 
never set foot inside Tiffany’s in this lit 
hoped to do so in the next. 


What sort of immortality? 

“What is eternal life?” asked the mir 
ister. It is certainly more, he said, tha 
just going on living. It is more than cor 
tinuance of life on the animal level ¢ 
food, sleep, and reproduction; more tha 
life on the secular level—the level a 
which we make our living, pay ow 
debts, send our children to school. 

There is, however, a higher levéd 
where man has a yearning for spiritud 
values and can be moved to unselfish 
sacrifice. That higher life concerned with 
spiritual values and conscious of th 
mysteries of the moral law within and 
the starry heavens above is the “life 
plus.” That life deserves eternity, and 
on that level eternity will be eternally 
satisfying. 

I returned again and again to that 
church. I returned also to a study of the 
awe-inspiring simplicity and beauty o 
the teachings of Jesus. The scales began 
to fall from my eyes. 

I found—as though I had never read 
of him before—that no one ever spoke 
like Jesus. He spoke of God the Father 
as one who knew him and was identified 
with him in the fullness of knowledge 
and love. No other teacher of men Ie 
vealed such personal knowledge or such 
a sense of personal identity with God. 
The result was his astounding claim: 
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‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 

It was astounding, too, that God, as 
Jesus revealed him, is so different from 
what men had thought him to be. There 
js a totally new order of love and com- 
passion in Jesus’ prayer from the cross, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” That voice, unknown in 
history before, reveals God as forgiving, 
not in theory, but visibly forgiving as re- 
yealed in Christ. No other teacher said 
with such meaning, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” The “me” in this context is God sit- 
ting on the Day of Judgment with a first 
concern for the downtrodden poor, the 
humble widow, the crippled orphan. 
There, I said to myself, Jesus speaks as 
the Teacher who is Master over both 
life and death. In him. this message of 
love and gentleness and compassion be- 
comes incarnate. That, I saw, is why 
men have turned to him, not merely in 
respect but in adoration. That is why the 
light which blinded St. Paul on the road 
to Damascus with such a sudden impact 
continues to shine unobscured and un- 
obscurably through the centuries. 

I know, of course, that the teaching 
that God is Love and the consequent 
compulsion to make ours a better world 
must be derided and scoffed at by the 
materialists of our generation who be- 
lieve that the world is only a whirl of 
blind atoms obeying blind mechanical 
laws. Such a gospel, too, must be de- 
spised and feared by the Marxists who 
preach hatred and violence. I do not 
know of anything, certainly not human- 
ism, which will deter man from hatred 
and violence and cunning and deceit ex- 
cept these very opposite teachings and 
assumptions and compulsions of Chris- 
tianity. In order to achieve a materially 
successful godless society, the Commu- 
nists must first destroy man’s fear of 
God. A good Christian makes a poor 
Communist and vice versa. The conflict 
between a godless society and one in 
which God is allowed room in the hearts 
of men is instinctive and elemental. 

I no longer ask, “Is there a satisfying 
religion for the modern educated man?” 
I know there is. Returning to the Bible, 
[have found in it not merely a record of 
historical events but an authentic revela- 
tion that brings God, through Christ, 
within my reach. I have returned to the 
church. I am happy in my accustomed 
pew on. Sunday morning. I believe we 
go to church not because we are sinners, 
and not because we are paragons of 
Christian virtue, but because we are 
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conscious of our spiritual heritage, aware 
of our higher nature and equally con- 
scious of our human failings and of the 
slough of self-complacency into which, 
without help from this greater power 
outside ourselves, we so easily fall back. 

He who wouid reach out to see the 
incomparable beauty and soul-charging 
power of the teachings of Christ must 
often struggle against the “religious” 
claptrap that tends to obscure it. But it 
was Jesus himself who simplified for us 
the essence of Christianity and its ade- 
quacy above any other faith: Upon the 
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Twenty-two years ago Lin Yutang, a 
Chinese scholar and philosopher, wrote 
a book, The Importance of Living, which 
became a runaway best seller in Amer- 
ica. 

The charm, wit, and geniality of Dr. 
Lin‘s writing rendered palatable many 
opinions that reverberated strangely in 
American minds. He believed, for exam- 
ple, that loafing should be developed to 
a high art; that the only proper vocation 
for a woman is motherhood; that Con- 
fucianism is a better guide for life than 
Christianity. 

In a chapter called ‘Relationship to 
God,”’ Dr. Lin included a section, ‘‘Why 
1 Am a Pagan.” He made it clear that he 
believed in God, “of whose work we can 
see only a millionth part.” But he was 
repelled by the “presumptuous arro- 
gance” of Christianity “to postulate 
about His attributes.” 

Dr. Lin did not believe in, and did not 
desire, any life beyond this one—"‘fifty 
or sixty years seems to me such an aw- 
fully long time. . . . It is sufficient that 
when we die, the work we leave behind 
us continues to influence others. . . .” 

Perhaps, now that Dr. Lin is sixty- 
three, fifty or sixty years do not seem 


two commandments, to love God and 
to love one’s neighbor “hang all the law 
and the prophets.” That Person and that 
Gospel I have found sufficient—a suffi- 
ciency which is joyously renewed each 
day. Nothing less than that Person and 
Gospel can be sufficient for the world. 

Looking back on my life, I know that 
for thirty years I lived in this world like 
an orphan. I am an orphan no longer. 
Where I had been drifting, I have ar- 
rived. The Sunday morning when I re- 
joined the Christian church was a home- 
coming. 





quite so long. In any case, his views have 
undergone some changes. “In the last 
twenty years,” he admitted recently, “‘l 
have spiritually progressed.’’ On Decem- 





ber 3, 1957, he joined the Madi Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in New York. 
A year later Dr. Lin made public this 
fact. 

Dr. Lin’s conversion to Christianity, in 
the view of many who know Asia, will be 
important news to Eastern peoples. Dr. 
Chinda Singhanet, a surgeon in Thailand, 
commented to Pressyrerian Lire: “Dr. Lin is 
known throughout Asia as an_ inde- 
pendent thinker who has long rejected 
Christianity. The news that this respected 
scholar has changed his mind and be- 
come a Christian will be widely noted 
and discussed among thinking people in 
the nations of Asia.” 

But when the editors asked Dr. Lin to 
write of his conversion for readers of 
Pressyterian Lire, we had in mind a sen- 
tence in The Importance of Living which, 
we believe, reads very well after twenty- 
two years: “The story of an honest soul 
struggling with religious problems, told 
in a sincere manner, will always be of 


benefit to other people.” 
—Tue Epitors 
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SADISM ON} 


Colleges are loath to give it much publicity, but 


hazing of freshmen is rife on many campuses. 


aRLY in the fall of every year, up- 

perclassmen on many college 

campuses catch an odd disease. 

Its symptoms include feverish 
pursuit of innocent freshmen, willing- 
ness to go days without sleep, and a 
curious drying up of the springs of sym- 
pathy. After reaching epidemic propor- 
tions for about a week, the affliction then 
quickly subsides. 

Nothing much is ever said about this 
week. Colleges are loath to give it much 
publicity. But occasionally a student 
writes a letter home: 

“This is hell week. All week the up- 
perclassmen have been making us do 
all kinds of chores for them. But last 
night was extra special—it was hell night. 

. Worst of all, they made me eat five 
cigarettes. 

“T felt all right for a while, but about 
one o'clock I threw up. I went to bed 
but couldn't sleep. At two o'clock the 
upperclassmen came and made everyone 
go outside and march around. 
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“I felt like I was going to die... .I 
threw up several times more and didn’t 
get to sleep until seven a.m. I had a 
class at 8:10 but was so sick I couldn't 
even move. 

“Tll have an unexcused absence be- 
cause I didn’t report to the house mother 
or the infirmary. | couldn’t even walk!” 

These words weren't excavated from 
ancient campus archives. They are 
quoted from a letter mailed home last 
September by a freshman at one of our 
United Presbyterian colleges. 

Writing as a concerned adult, the 
mother of this lad makes a telling point: 
“My principal reaction was one of dis- 
appointment. This 
church-related college? How does it 
create school spirit or better Christian 
social relations?” 

One would be hard put to find even 
the tiniest bit of Christian social rela- 
tions in the indignities of hell week. 

Yet, there must be some justifications 
for the perennial recurrence of hell week 


treatment at a 


in our academic communities. If church 
colleges can’t supply Christian reasons 
for it, what other reasons can be ad- 
duced? 

Proponents of hell week justify its ex- 
istence on the grounds of psychology, 
sociology, and physiology. 

Fraternities, especially, advance the 
psychological argument for hell week. 
It is held that physical initiation takes a 
quivering pledge and makes a man out 
of him. He loses the childish traits that 
carry over from home and high school, 
and he is forced to stand on his own two 
feet (“I couldn't even walk!”), mature, 
self-reliant, balanced, integrated. 

This reasoning claims that hell week 
winnows the men from the boys, that it 
helps reveal the initiates’ capacities for 
college life and beyond. One church col- 
lege student newspaper said: “It would 
seem logical that the person who is ut- 
able to travel through hell week on 
either side of the fence without leaving 
a wake of ill feeling is hardly prepared 
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\ITHE CAMPUS 


Although hell week is on the way out at most 


church-related schools, it still lingers in others 


for the demands of college life.” May 
not one ask what happens to those who 
are found by this means to be unpre- 
pared for college life? 

The proponents of sociological reason- 
ing quite bluntly believe that hazing 
welds the freshman class (or fraternity 
pledges) together. One church college 
spokesman declares that: “It gives them 
something to look back upon with pride 
that they made it through, and with 
humor that it ever happened.” 

Michael Gutkin, a 1958 graduate 
from Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, scores a body blow to this jus- 
tification for hell week. “In unity there 
is resistance,” he says. But “not in unity 
is there love... . It is clearly the com- 
mon enemy principle which unites [fra- 
ternity] pledges. How compatible this is 
with the idea of brotherhood is quite 
obvious, especially when the common 
enemy is the brotherhood itself.” 

The so-called physiological case for 
hell week is a favorite of the drill-in- 
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structor type of fraternity pledge mas- 
ter. He believes in testing the “guts” of 
his charges by conducting them through 
all kinds of obstacle courses. He enjoys 
putting the pressure on and is likely to 
intensify his fury at freshmen (or 
pledges) as hell week draws to a close. 
He has a pathological will to power and 
always takes a pleasure at having a few 
trembling freshmen around. 

It is not to be wondered that initiates 
should be examined for fortitude, This 
is the hellenistic inheritance of Greek 
letter societies. The boys of ancient 
Sparta undertook tests of strength and 
endurance as a means of developing 
their manly prowess. The Greeks on 
twentieth-century American campuses 
can do no less than emulate their fore- 
bears. Needless to say, one must have 
“guts” to be a good college student or 
fraternity man. 

Despite these arguments proffered 
for hell week, certain colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States have taken 


an ungracious attitude toward physical 
initiation. In fact, a recent survey of our 
United Presbyterian colleges reveals 
that the faculty and administration in 
most of them stand opposed to hell 
week. It is not the token resistance 
offered years ago, but an outspoken op- 
position to this week's primitiveness. 

One university directive states that 
“hazing is not approved . . . and persons 
participating in hazing are subject to 
dismissal.” 

Another college says, “All hazing of 
students is prohibited. ... Greek letter 
social fraternities and sororities are also 
banned.” Possibly the administration at 
this college could not dispose of the one 
without the other. Habit goes deep. 

Notwithstanding the effort to eradi- 
cate this habit, hell week or its close 
equivalent still thrives close to the sur- 
face of American collegiate life. Hell 
week breaks out just around the corner 
from official campus society, and oper- 
ates in the shadows of overhanging ivy. 
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SADISM 
ON THE CAMPUS 


(Continued) 

Often the art of hazing is practiced 
without approval and, therefore, with 
little or no detection. “On the surface,” 
writes one college correspondent, “it 
would appear that the fraternities are 
living up to regulations... but I am 
sure that at least some vestiges of the 
practice remain.” He says, significantly, 
“Faculty members are still noting an un- 
usual amount of sleeping in class.” 

At one United Presbyterian college, 
hell week consisted mainly of requiring 
freshmen to wear “beanies,” bow to up- 
perclassmen, learn the alma mater, do 
chores for upperclassmen. The admin- 
istration believed “frosh initiation was 
under control.” Then, one morning, all 
the freshmen boys appeared in class 
with their heads completely shaved. 
Upon investigation, college officials un- 
covered other hazing events which 
prompted them to request the student 
government to “tone it down” in the 
future. 

The collegians on another campus 
quite candidly call the period of rough 
initiation “rat week.” The term is purely 
figurative, however, inasmuch as _ the 
planned and unplanned activities asso- 
ciated with rat week often extend 
through two or more weeks. In a few 
colleges hazing breaks out sporadically 
during the whole year, and freshmen 
never know when or where they'll be 
subjected to un onslaught of indignities. 

One of the less beneficial results of 
last year’s rat week in a_ particular 
Southern college “was a picnic approxi- 
mately one and one-half miles from 
campus. Freshmen girls marched along- 
side the freshmen boys, who were re- 
quired to pull an automobile from the 
campus to the picnic site. Need one not 
ask whether the brakes were applied by 
the upperclassmen?” 

One college official made this com- 
ment: “Our chief concern in this whole 
matter is that students can too easily 
become the victims of some action which 
is generated through mob psychology.” 

Simple banning of hell week may be 
the necessary first step toward solving 
the problem of physical hazing on col- 
lege campuses. 

Many states have passed legislation 
against it, and have provided severe 
penalties for violators, To illustrate, Sec- 
tion 6819-1 of the Ohio State law reads: 

“Whoever being a student or being a 

person in attendance at any public, 

private, parochial, or military school, 
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college, or other educational institu- 
tion conspires to or engages in the 
practice of hazing or committing an 
act that injures, frightens, degrades, 
or disgraces a fellow student or per- 
son attending such institution shall be 
held guilty of a misdemeanor, or shall 
be fined not more than $200 or im- 
prisoned in the county jail not more 
than six months or both, and in case 
of fine the sentence shall be that the 
defendant or defendants shall be in- 
carcerated until set fine shall be paid.” 

However, college deans and advisers 
unanimously agree that the future of 
hell week is entirely up to the students 
themselves. All schools have student 
governments, although their effective- 
ness varies from campus to campus; far 
from avoiding responsibility, adminis- 
trators prefer to employ student self-dis- 
cipline in dealing with acts of hazing. 
Students’ capacity for freedom of action 
makes hell week possible. Students’ ca- 
pacity for responsible action makes its 
control effective. 

What are the students doing? They 
are beginning to take a mature attitude 
toward the so-called virtues of hazing. 
Many college groups have changed the 
name to “help week.” But one dean of 
students adds this caution: “It takes 
more than a change of name.” 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, one of the 
Coe College fraternities has reversed 
the field entirely. Instead of reducing 
pledges to abject humiliation and em- 
barrassment, the brothers require neo- 
phytes to wear suits, white shirts, and 
ties to classes and to become skilled in 
the art of good manners during hell 
week. For many a Joe College, who 
loves informality at all times, this can be 
hell week of a sort. 

Following its national’s policy, Tau 
Kappa Epsilon at Alma College, Alma, 
Michigan, not only abolished hell week, 
but redirected its pledges’ energies into 
constructive service projects on the cam- 
pus and in the community. Similarly, 
programs for freshmen and Greek letter 
pledges have been observed at other 
United Presbyterian colleges, notably 
Whitworth (Spokane, Washington), 
Lewis and Clark (Portland, Oregon), 
College of Emporia (Emporia, Kansas), 
University of Tulsa (Tulsa, Oklahoma), 
Westminster (Fulton, Missouri), Par- 
sons (Fairfield, lowa), Hanover (Han- 
over, Indiana), Centre (Danville, 
Kentucky), Macalester (St. Paul, Min- 
nesota). 

Fraternities and sororities at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois, are 
showing the new mature look in Greek 


letter societies. They have taken oy, 
and planned some of the chapel servic 
and are also actively participating in th 
college’s cultural activities program as, 
means of sublimating some upperclay. 
men’s will to power. 

All four sororities at Carroll College 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, participated kg 
year in manning telephones during the 
“telethon” stunt which raised money fo 
the March of Dimes. 

Many nonchurch colleges and univer. 
sities are also trying to reduce the bale. 
ful effects of hell week. Students x 
Youngstown College in Ohio, a one-tim 
Y.M.C.A. college, have taken a laudable 
stand that may shortly rid the campus ¢ 
physical hazing’s embarrassing presence 

The president of Youngstown’s pan 
hellenic council says bluntly, “Hell wee 
is ridiculous. I don’t even believe in con. 
fining it to one night.” She added, “We 
used to employ hell night as a threat to 
browbeat pledges, but we're getting 
away from it. Nothing should be left d 
the practice within two years.” 

Questioned about the value of hel 
week, a senior fraternity man said, ‘ 
am convinced that hell week is no longer 
an adequate test of a man’s capacity ty 
be either a college student or a fraternity 
man. Some other means of finding a per 
son’s qualities ought to be devised.” 

Encouragement from another quarte 
comes from the United States Militan 
Academy at West Point. Quietly but ef- 
fectively, army officers at the gray, stone 
fortress high above the Hudson Rive 
are revolutionizing upperclassmen’ 
treatment of plebes. No longer do enter 
ing cadets perform all the menial jobs 
once demanded of them. Gone are the 
days when plebes acted as valets fo 
upperclassmen, when to be a plebe was 
the lowest form of life. 

Almost all church college adminis- 


“trators deplore either physical or psy- 


chological hazing. They think of it as an 
unwholesome, outmoded carry-over of 
older days. With such a rising tide of 
opposition, hell week may some day be- 
come merely a subject for study in an- 
cient college history. 

The mother who expressed alarm 
over the rough treatment of her son at 
a church-related college wisely permit- 
ted him to decide whether he would 
stay, transfer, or go home. He decided 
to remain in the college of his choice. 

It is to be hoped that he will find his 
experience becoming a force for good 
that will help him to fulfill his parent's 
wish for “a program more suited to the 
best interests of the college and the 
Christian growth of individuals there.” 
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United Presbyterian Men in Chicago: 
Unity but Not Unanimity 


For the eleventh time Presbyterian 
men from all parts of the country con- 
verged on Chicago. But this year’s an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of 
United Presbyterian Men, March 13 
through 15, was a far cry from the first 
meeting, when officers of the new organ- 
ization deemed it quite an achievement 
to gather 800 men into the Palmer 
House. 

This time 3,200 registered for the 
meeting and virtually overwhelmed the 
big hotel in Chicago’s Loop. The halls 
were clogged with men wearing the 
little blue fish—an ancient Christian sym- 
bol—on their lapels. Twice as many ele- 
vators—_the hotel has nearly twenty— 
wouldn’t have been enough when a 
meeting was adjourned. 

Although some of the speakers were 
different, the program in the main was 
like the plan followed in the preceding 
area meetings in New York, Sacramento, 
and Wichita (see P.L., April 1). The im- 
portant exception was the election of of- 
ficers, a prerogative of the national 
meeting. The 257 voting delegates this 
year elected J. Walter Juckett, of Hud- 
son Falls, New York, as the NCUPM’s 
new president. 

Mr. Juckett, a manufacturer of paper- 
making machinery, is a member of the 
Church’s National Commission on Evan- 
gelism. As head of a company that sells 
its products in twenty nations, Mr. Juck- 
ett is a world-minded man; in an address 
prior to his election as president, he 
stressed the responsibilities of “this so- 
called leading Christian nation” to other 
peoples. 

In 1956 Mr. Juckett served as a tech- 
nical adviser to the Korean government. 
The paper-making plant he helped to 
build in that country now employs 200 
people. As an eyewitness to Presbyterian 
activities in Korea, Japan, and Mexico, 
he is keenly interested in ecumenical 
work, 

Other officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: Senior Vice-president 
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L. Byron Leisher, pharmacist, of Boise, 
Idaho; Senior Vice-president W. E. Mc- 
Kee, insurance executive, of Des Moines, 
Iowa; Senior Vice-president Sherrill L. 
Mitchell, businessman, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Secretary Van M. Logan, at- 
torney, of New York, New York; and 
Treasurer Paul W. Washington, attor- 
ney, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

An unscheduled ripple of excite- 
ment spread through the Chicago meet- 
ing when Dr, Will W. Orr, president 
of church-related Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa., confided to the 
microphone that he was “sick at heart at 
some of the statements made by prom- 
inent churchmen regarding what should 
be our country’s relationship to Com- 
munism.” 

Dr. Orr discussed specifically a rec- 
ommendation of the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches Department 
of International Affairs, that the United 
States recognize Communist China (see 
P.L., Jan. 1, April 1, 1959). He cited 
preliminary returns from a poll of Prot- 
estant ministers, made in December, 





J. Walter Juckett 


which seemed to indicate an eight-to- 
one sentiment against such recognition. 

The following day Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake, Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, answered Dr. Orr. He 
scotched the notion that the study con- 
ference purported to represent the views 
of American Protestantism, pointing out 
that the message in question did not pre- 
tend “to be from you, but was rather 
addressed to you... it was voted by a 
conference two-thirds of which was com- 
posed of laymen.” 

“It is not true now,” Dr. Blake empha- 
sized, “nor ever has been, that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is ‘soft’ 
toward Communism.” He suggested that 
the men “read the message itself and 
don’t accept . . . distortions of it.” He re- 
minded them that “the present political 
stalemate in Asia is making democracy 
weaker, not stronger. .. . One of the re- 
sults of the present policy is that during 
the last six months, repressions and per- 
secutions of the Christian churches in 
China have increased in scope and se- 
verity.” 

He assured his hearers that “the Na- 
tional Council of Churches welcomes 
reasonable discussion and criticism of 
any of its own acts and pronouncements, 
and even more, actions of a study con- 
ference designed precisely to start such 
discussion.” 

Some old-timers who have seen 
men’s meetings come and go since 1948 
felt that this meeting was the best yet. 

Although there was less fanfare, per- 
haps less color and drama than at some 
past meetings which are still talked 
about, the actual purposes of the organ- 
ization are possibly best served when 
men settle quietly into their host city, 
listen carefully to the speeches, think 
seriously about the material presented, 
and talk earnestly in their small discus-_ 
sion groups. 

“The leaders have been working hard 
over the years,” one man said, “to see 
that these meetings more faithfully stick 
to the subject—which for us ought to be 
the church and, as we put it this year— 
our most holy faith. Both the speeches 
and the talk-it-over sessions are less 
likely now to stray into byways that are 
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good topics in themselves, but might 
better be discussed in another kind of 
convention.” 

In the talk-it-over 
cially, it was clear that the men had 
come to Chicago to hear and talk about 
God and the work he would have United 
Presbyterians do, A minister attending 
the meeting summed up the maturing of 
the NCUPM: “It’s a lot more, now, than 
just a sanctified Rotary Club.” 

Another change in the organization 
over the vears, mentioned by a number 


sessions, espe- 


at the 1959 meeting, is the more cosmo- 
politan membership. Ten vears ago some 
observers jestingly called the new organ- 
ization of Presbyterian Men “a branch of 
the National of Manufac- 
turers.” Now, manufacturers 


are present and active, there is a larger 


Association 
although 


number of farmers, professional men, 
small-business men, and other occupa- 
tional groups. more proportionately rep- 
resenting the church’s constituency, 
Minister of Music James L. Harris, 
in his eleventh vear of leading the sing- 
ing at Presbyterian men’s meetings. 
pointed out another development which 
he felt was encouraging. “Look around 
at these tables.” he said during one din- 
ner. “At every one you'll find a couple 





Sponsors for Refugees 
Urgently Needed 


Of the eight thousand refugees 
who wait resettlement by Church 
World Service. the United Presby- 


terian responsibility will be approx- 


imately one hundred refugees a 
month for the next vear, Offers of 
homes and employment are urgently 
needed for worthy people, mostly 


Zone 


Chinese, and Dutch, who are apply- 


Hungarians. East Germans, 
ing this spring under Public Law 
§5-316. and also for Dutch Indone- 
sians who will be entering after mid- 
June under Public Law 85-892. 

Refugees are primarily mechan- 
ics and clerical and factory workers, 
with a few agricultural and domes- 
tic workers. 

Miss Margaret W. Gillespie, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 
Resettlement Services 


Committee on 
United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Room 520. 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, will be glad to 
and to assist 


answel riquiries 


sponsoring churches and families 











of men who couldn’t be long out of col- 
lege. In the beginning most of the heads 
were either bald or gray. Now every age 
group is represented.” 

To many, most heartening of all de- 
velopments was the meaning tacitly as- 
cribed to the word “United” in the name 
of the organization. There was appar- 
ently a universal assumption that the 
merger of two denominations, less than 
a vear ago, was already water over the 
dam. 

No one alluded to a “U.S.A.” or a 
“U.P.” point of view; no discussion in 
the talk-it-over sessions took its align- 
ment from the backgrounds of the talk- 
ers in one or the other of the churches. 
For the most part men didn't 
bother to ask each other which church 
they had belonged to a year before. In 
so far as thirty-two hundred laymen as- 
sembled from all over the country are 
any indication, The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. is a genuinely 
united branch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 


even 


Missionary Survives Night 
In Forty-below Cold 


The missionary pilot of the “Arctic 
Messenger III,” national missions air- 
plane at Barrow, Alaska, and an Eskimo 
last month after 


elder rescued 


twenty-four hours on the treeless, snow- 


were 


covered tundra. 

Forced down when a cylinder head 
blew, the minister, the Reverend John 
Chambers. twenty-nine, and his pas- 
senger, Elder Jesse Ahgook. eighty- 
four, survived forty-degree-below-zero 
weather in a tent sewn by the mission- 
ary’s wife. The men were picked up by 
bush pilots and flown to Umiat, a village 
about fifteen miles from the site of their 
forced landing. Both men are reported 
to be in good condition. 

A distress call on March 9 set off an 
immediate air search for the single-en- 
gine Cessna. The plane landed in flat, 
open country about 175 miles from Bar- 
row. It Anaktuvuk 
Pass, a small Eskimo settlement in the 
Brooks which the 
United Presbyterian missionary serves. 

The tent, part of the survival kit the 
fiving missionary carries, was made by 
Mrs. Chambers shortly after the family 
moved last summer from Scotia, New 
York, to the missionary pilot's new as- 
signment in Barrow, northerly 
community on the American continent. 


was on its way to 


mountain range 


most 


Panel pictures four former First Church 
members who helped form Trinity: Mrs. 
Harry Belfield (above), president of 140- 


Church 


A small but growing number of 
United Presbyterian congregations have 
become “modern pioneers” in church 
extension. These congregations, usually 
with over a thousand members, encour- 
age adherents in an expanding neigh- 
borhood to form their own church. The 
parent church, during initial stages of 


In basement-sanctuary, the Reverend 
Wallace Edmund Carver leads worship. 
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member Women’s Association; Mrs. Harold Test, financial secretary and the first woman officer; John Gaver (at right in 
choir), who as elder of First Church helped pick site for Trinity and was first president of Trinity’s Board of Trustees; and 
teacher at Haddonfield and now superintendent of Trinity’s church school. 


William Carson, a former church-school 


Extension Pioneers: Where Division Means Strength 


development, cooperates with the pres- 
bytery in furnishing guidance and funds. 

Some of the nation’s leading “colo- 
nizers’ include: First Church, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida; First Church, Yakima, 
Washington; Central Church, Lafayette, 
Indiana; First Church, Medford, Ore- 
gon; First Church, Oklahoma City; First 








Sanctuary nearing completion will en- 
able 400 to worship at each service. 
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Church, Ogden, Utah. The following is 
a report from First Presbyterian Church 
of Haddonfield, New Jersey, which has 
helped form congregations in Ashland, 
Audubon, Barrington, Somerdale, and 
most recently in adjacent Delaware 
Township, New Jersey. 

—THE EDITORS 


A HALF-DOZEN elders and trustees of 
the Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, last month 
stood in the soon-to-be-dedicated sanc- 
tuary. Around them were stacked car- 
penters’ tools and piles of lumber. 
Overhead, the laminated wood arches 
supporting the roof had yet to be 


Clerk of session Eugene Mechler, a member of First Church's committee to form 
Trinity, headed teams of callers who canvassed crea for charter members. 
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stained. As the officers surveyed progress 
of the building, one man remarked, 
“Who would have guessed two years 
ago that all this was possible?” 

He was referring to these facts: in that 
period a congregation of five hundred 
had come into existence; the members 
were paying off an indebtedness of $90,- 
000; and within a few weeks the con- 
gregation would be moving into a 
$60,000 sanctuary to be paid for in three 


years. 

Such surprising developments would 
not have been possible without consid- 
erable assistance—and more than one 
hundred members—from 2,600-member 
First Presbyterian Church of Haddon- 
field. In planning Trinity Church, a com- 


mittee of the First Church’s session 
followed procedures they had used in 
beginning four other congregations. The 
group studied the potential membership 
for a church in neighboring Delaware 
Township, possible building sites, and 
financing. To help them, the committee 
called on eighty First Church members 
who lived in the vicinity of the proposed 
new church. 

Within a few months these families 
formed their own steering committee 
and, using prospect lists from First 
Church, called on fellow residents. In 
October, 1957, Trinity Church was or- 
ganized with one hundred and fifteen 
charter members, eighty-one of whom 
formerly belonged to First Church. All 
but one of the first group of elders, trus- 
tees, and deacons had been First Church 
members. Most of the church-school 
staff came from the parent church. Until 
Trinity Church’s choir could be formed, 
soloists from Haddonfield assisted in the 
worship services. 

First Church members also contrib- 
uted financially. They gave $15,000 to 
supplement loans from the synod and 
the Board of National Missions to pur- 
chase the three-acre property and build- 
ings. The Board of Deacons gave $1,100 
toward the organ. An elder contributed 
the Communion service. Former New 
Jersey governor Alfred E. Driscoll, a 
First Church member, donated $6,500 
to convert a storage building into church 
school classrooms. 

Every member to whom one speaks 
is aware of the debt owed to First 
Church. No one is more grateful than 
Trinity's pastor, the Reverend Wallace 
Edmund Carver. He believes strongly 
that part of the mission responsibility of 
large, established congregations is to 
found new ones in adjoining areas. 
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To emphasize the need, Mr. Carver 
contrasts the situation of Trinity with 
that of a nearby congregation of another 
denomination. “They are not being 
aided by a prosperous sister church in 
Haddonfield. As a result, the nearby 
church—several years older than Trinity 
—is smaller and has growing pains which 
First Church helped us avoid.” 

Trinity Church is planning to dem- 
onstrate its gratitude concretely, Next 
year, members expect to conduct sur- 
veys and help those who live in Mount 
Laurel, three miles distant, to begin an- 
other United Presbyterian church. 


Church and State: 
Surplus for What? 


When is church relief work strictly 
humanitarian, and when is it sectarian? 
This question was raised last month in 
Washington, D. C., by Dr. C. E. Carlson, 
executive director of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs. 

Dr. Carlson stated that distribution of 
United States surplus food through some 
church agencies is raising serious ques- 
tions of Church-State separation. 

Dr. Carlson discussed the donation 
of surplus food abroad in his report on 
questions affecting religious liberty, 
which was delivered to the committee’s 
semiannual meeting in Washington. 

“Although there has been no over-all 
survey to determine to what extent 
church agencies are using these surplus 
commodities for their own advantage in 
the furtherance of their sectarian aims,” 
Dr. Carlson declared, “questions are be- 
ing raised that require answers. 

“These needy persons who receive 
government-donated food turn out to be 
not always the refugees whom Protes- 
tant agencies such as Church World 
Service have been helping,” he said, 
“but those who are in distress in coun- 
tries where poverty is generated by a 
combination of reactionary economic 
systems supported by the [Roman] 
Catholic Church and a high birth rate 
demanded by the Church’s teaching 
against birth control. 

“It will come as a shock to Americans 
to learn that the ‘neediest country’ in the 
world, as measured by U.S. donations 
abroad, is not war-torn Korea, but Italy,” 
he said. 

Dr. Carlson also pointed to the fact 
that large amounts of surplus food are 
going to Spain, Portugal, Chile, and 
other countries which have not been af- 
fected recently by war. 


The World Council: 
Plans for ’61 


On January 25 of this year Pope Joly 
XXIII called an ecumenical council ¢ 
the Roman Catholic Church some ting 
in 1960 or 1961. This projected meeting 
has received considerable notice, but i 
is not the only “ecumenical” meeting 
forthcoming. Already scores of church. 
men throughout the world are planning 
for the previously scheduled Ceylo 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Last August announcement was 
made of the forthcoming Third Geneml 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches to take place at Peradeniya, 
Ceylon, in December, 1961. 

Attending will be six hundred dele. 
gates from one hundred and seventy-one 
Protestant, Orthodox, Anglican, and Old 
Catholic member communions of the 
World Council in fifty-three countries. 

Emphasis in Ceylon will be on ques. 
tions that “come out of the life of the 
Churches and are live issues for their 
members.” The delegates will consider 
these “live issues” under sections dealing 
with (1) the unity of the Church; (2) 
the witness of the Church; and (3) the 
service of the Church. 

General over-all theme of the Assem- 
bly will be: “Jesus Christ, the Light of 
the World.” The theme will be related 
to the “missionary dimension of Christ's 
work through his Church in the world, 
the spiritual and ethical demands of his 
purpose on individual Christians and 
churches, and Christ’s fashioning and 
empowering his Church in its struggle 
with the powers of darkness.” 

Originally scheduled for 1960, the 
Ceylon Assembly was postponed a year 
to give member bodies of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council extra time to 
discuss a proposal for merging the IMC 
with the World Council. Final action on 
this matter is slated to be taken at the 
Ceylon Assembly. 

The World Council was formed at its 
First Assembly in 1948 at Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands. Its Second Assembly 
was held in the summer of 1954 at 
Evanston, Illinois. 

The last ecumenical council held by 
the Roman Catholic Church was in 
1869. At this meeting, the participants 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Pope. 
The summons issued earlier this year by 
Pope John supposedly is aimed at the 
unification of the Christian forces of the 
world. 
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Saturday evening is highlight of week at San Francisco's 


Bread and Wine Mission. At left, the Reverend Pierre Delattre 


chats with group of early arrivals; later (photo at right), meeting room of mission is filled to hear poet read his work. 


A PASTOR-POET MINISTERS TO 
SAN FRANCISCO’S “BEAT GENERATION” 


Does the Gospel of Christ have any- 
thing pertinent to say to the “beat gen- 
eration”? 

A twenty-nine-year-old United Pres- 
byterian minister named Pierre Delattre 
is so sure that it does that he has become 
the minister of the “Bread and Wine 
Mission,” a store-front hall in San Fran- 
cisco’s North Beach area. Sponsored by 
the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational Church, the project has 
been under way for more than nine 
months. 

Pierre Henri Delattre has not 
reached his convictions about this min- 
istry casually, nor is the Mission a hastily 
conceived project. As a writer and poet 
whose work frequently appears in well- 
known magazines, Mr. Delattre’s insight 
into the problems of creative persons is 
extensive. “The fact that most of these 
people are not only intelligent but well- 
read,” says Mr. Delattre, “makes it quite 
improbable that the average church will 
ever have an answer to their ‘revolt.’ ” 

To minister to such people, he feels 
“the Church must be humble, must 
listen, and must forsake its traditional 
structure and standard procedures.” 

The Mission operates five nights a 
week with a highly informal and uncon- 
ventional program. Doors open at 7 P.M. 
and often are not closed until 1 or 2 a.m. 
A piano, record player, and scores of 
good books are on hand, as well as a gen- 
erous urn of coffee. Twenty or thirty 
charcoal and pastel drawings line the 
walls, while a stylized, fish-shaped, 
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wooden mobile suggestive of the IXOUS 
hangs from the ceiling. For an hour or 
two there are quiet conversations, read- 
ing, games of chess, or earnest discus- 
sions. 

At 9:30 on a typical Saturday evening 
a local poet reads his work to a thought- 
ful, attentive audience of nearly two 
hundred, lounging on the floor, on chairs 
and couches, In much of his supposedly 
avant-garde poetry there are recurring 
references and allusions to God and spir- 
itual values, hinting of the perpetual 
“quest” that haunts the lives of these 
persons. Other evenings are devoted to 
group therapy through art, under the 
direction of a visiting psychiatrist, work- 
shops on art, and a series of discussions 
on such topics as “the nature of nonvio- 
lence.” The atmosphere is casual but se- 
rious, as artists, writers, and composers 
endeavor to improve their craftsman- 
ship. 

Each Sunday evening the group 
shares in a “love-feast” or “agape.” This 
simple meal, served without charge, 
often consists of meat balls, spaghetti, 
French bread, and coffee. Hunger is sat- 
isfied without any sense of a “handout” 
but, more significantly, those participat- 
ing are reminded of the spiritual mean- 
ing of the Christian community. 

“To preach to these people would be 
folly,” declares Mr. Delattre. “Their ‘re- 
volt’ has been against the stereotyped 
society, the regimented individual, and 
the institutionalized church. To reach 
them now we must open ourselves to 


transformation, share the life of the 
community and learn its language.” 
Convinced that programed religious ac- 
tivity would defeat the entire project, 
Mr. Delattre lays strong emphasis upon 
his efforts in personal counseling, on the 
informal guidance given in discussion, 
and, more importantly, on genuine 
Christian love for these persons without 
condescension, tolerance, or criticism. 

A radio commentator recently ad- 
libbed this description of the “beat gen- 
eration”: “No lights, no liquor, no laughs 
...they just sit around hating them- 
selves.” Partially true, but not so simple, 
according to Pierre Delattre. He feels 
that the Mission serves three fairly well- 
defined groups: the artists, the rebels, 
and the misfits. To the rebel, the artist is 
a symbol of the kind of freedom and suc- 
cess he would like to achieve; to the 
misfit, both groups represent a kind of 
life in which he can participate without 
being criticized too greatly for his emo- 
tional and philosophical eccentricities. 
Acceptance at face value is extremely 
important for all three groups, Mr. De- 
lattre is careful to point out. 

Feeling that “success” is too indef- 
inite a term, Mr. Delattre is reluctant to 
evaluate any accomplishments of the 
Mission. “We are not primarily con- 
cerned at this point,” he points out, “in 
making church members of these peo- 
ple. Our task is to restore in them, by the 
quality of our own being, an awareness 
that the Church is first of all to be found 
in the loving response of the believer to 
his brother.” 

It is clear that Pierre Delattre has 
gained the confidence of his unique 
“congregation.” He is recognized by 
them as a writer and poet of stature, and 
he is respected as a minister of the Gos- 
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pel. Not long ago the Mission was visited 
by three drunken ruffians intent on cre- 
ating a disturbance. Refusing to leave, 
one of them laid his hand on the min- 
ister. Instantly, with deliberate, quiet 
finality, the entire group rose as one per- 
son and delivered the troublemakers 
bodily to the street. Pierre regards the 
episode as a deeply moving indication of 
“how I stand with the folks.” 

To the question “Are you a rebel?” 
Pierre Delattre replies: “I think I am, if 
to be a ‘rebel’ is to protest against a 
Church that is so highly institutionalized 
and so absorbed in its program that it 
cannot hear prophetic voices from with- 
out as well as from within the confessing 
community. In the long run the Church 
is faced with the challenge of how it can 
communicate with the artist and how it 
can transform the artist so that he will 
come to regard his work as an act of love 
and a creative response to God.” 

Something of the spirit and dedication 
of this tall, blond, serious young man 
can be discerned in these lines of his 
which were published recently in The 
Christian Century: 


Wild angels carved 

in the vaulted ceiling 
Praise this prayer of silence 
Being born 
As sunlight sings 
Through motley stains. 
The breathing of prayer 
Through sighs and pains 
Of that one sinner there 
Moves down the arches of history, 
Turns pilgrimage into holiday 
And leads the lover 
Bravely everywhere. 


The Bible: Scholars Reveal 


New “Sayings” of Jesus 

An ancient papyrus book written in 
Coptic and bound in leather caused a 
stir throughout the Christian world last 
month. 

The document contains 114 sayings 
attributed to Jesus Christ. Its existence 
was made known in a lecture given last 
month at Union Seminary, New York, 
by the noted French theologian, Dr. 
Oscar Cullmann. 

The “codex” or book, known as the 
“Gospel of Thomas,” was found in upper 
Egypt in 1946. It is comparable in im- 
portance to the Dead Sea Scrolls and of 
even greater significance to New Testa- 
ment students, Dr. Cullmann said. 
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At the same time he warned against 
sensationalism in regard to the discov- 
ery, saying that the document cannot be 
considered in any sense a “fifth Gospel.” 
He pointed out that a great number of 
“apocryphal Gospels” exist, none of 
which can be put on the same level as 
the four canonic Gospels, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. 

Dr. Cullmann believes, however, that 
the “Gospel of Thomas” is much more 
important than all the other apocryphal 
Gospels, in that it contains a great num- 
ber of words of Jesus which could be as 
old as the material in the canonic Gos- 
pels. It has no narrative framework; all 
114 sayings are simply strung together 
with the words, “Jesus said.” 

The sayings are of four kinds: (1) 
those which are word for word the same 
as the Gospels; (2) independent vari- 
ants of the sayings in our Gospels; (3) 
those not found in the Gospels but 
known through the writings of the 
Christian church; and (4) sayings 
which are completely unknown. 

There are truly some pearls among 
the latter, Dr. Cullmann said. For ex- 
ample: 

“Jesus said: If those who lead you 
say to you: Behold, the kingdom is in 
heaven, then the birds of heaven will 
precede you; if they say to you that it is 
in the sea, then the fish will precede you. 
But the kingdom is within you and it is 
outside of you.” 

Included also is a saying about cir- 
cumcision, which recalls certain sayings 
of Jesus about the Sabbath: “His dis- 
ciples said to him: Is circumcision useful 
or not? He said to them: If it had been 
useful their father would have begotten 
them circumcised from their mother on; 
but the true circumcision in spirit is 
alone completely advantageous.” 

The “Gospel of Thomas” is part of 
a “gnostic” library containing forty-four 
treatises in Coptic divided among the 
leather-bound papyrus books. This 
priceless find was made by Egyptian 
farmers in 1946. 

It is said that the farmers lit a fire 
with one of the books to heat their tea, 
and sold the others very cheaply. One of 
the manuscripts was sold to the Jung In- 
stitute in Zurich, but the others are now 
in the Coptic Museum in Cairo. 

The Coptic manuscripts were writ- 
ten in the third or fourth century, but go 
back to Greek originals which are much 
older—some parts probably from the first 
half of the second century. 

Dr. Cullmann is preparing an expla- 


nation of each of the newly found Say. 
ings. The basis of this collection is vey 
probably an older collection of saying 
of Jesus from the first years after th 
Crucifixion, similar to the one Matthey 
and Luke knew. Mark probably knew 
of a similar collection. 

While the new “Gospel of Thomas” 
important in cases where the canonic 
Gospels are at variance with one ap. 
other, the famous theologian believe 
that the “Thomas” document was right) 
not included in the New Testament. 

It has, he says, inherent in its pres. 
ent form obviously “gnostic” material, 
At least half originated in the middle of 
the second century, and the reviser of 
the present form was a Gnostic who put 
the collection under the authority of the 
Apostle Thomas. Gnosticism was an 
attempt to include Christianity in a syn- 
thesis of religion, philosophy, and var. 
ious mystic rituals. 

In his address Dr. Cullmann con- 
cluded: “As far as writings as a whole 
are concerned, our four canonic Gospels 
are the only ones on which we can rely. 
They remain the criterion. ...On the 
other hand it is possible for previously 
known and yet genuine sayings of Jesus 
to be found in other documents which 
are not in the canon, sayings which, 
even when they bring no fundamentally 
new revelation, are capable of enriching 
and furthering our understanding of the 
canonic Gospels. And therefore we are 
grateful for this new discovery.” 

Dr. Cullmann’s lecture at Union Sen- 
inary presented the important discovery 
for the first time publicly in this country. 
However, scholars have known of the 
existence of the “Gospel of Thomas” for 
some time. A translation of the Coptic 
text into German by Dr. Leipoldt ap- 
peared in Theologische Literatur Zei- 
tung, Journal No. 7, in 1958. 

Dr. Bruce M. Metzger, professor of 
New Testament language and literature 
at Princeton Seminary, said that the say- 
ings were the most significant discovery 
of source material since the beginning 
of the century. 
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United Presbyterians Hold 
first Service in Hawaii 


A new frontier in church extension 
opened recently with the holding of the 
frst formal United Presbyterian worship 
service ever to be held in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The historic event took place in 
the Honolulu Y.W.C.A. Some 60 per 
cent of the congregation of 407 was 
Caucasian. 

Organization of the new church at 
“the crossroads of the Pacific” is being 
undertaken by the church extension 
board of Los Angeles Presbytery, with 
two former southern California minis- 
ters doing the field work. Organizing 
is Dr, William E. Phifer, Jr., 
pastor of First Presbyterian 
Associate 


minister 
former 
Church, Monrovia, California. 
pastor is the Reverend Philip Yung Lee, 
former pastor of Chinese Presbyterian 
Church, Los Angeles. 

The two ministers began their work 
shortly after the first of the year and 
have been greeted enthusiastically by 
scores of Presbyterians affiliated 
with other churches in Honolulu or hold- 


now 


ing no current membership. 

The decision to initiate work in Ha- 
waii was approved by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions following a study by 
Los Angeles Presbytery over a period of 


more than five years. A final report 
stated: “After intensive study of the 
need for a Presbyterian work in the 


Islands, including the evangelistic chal- 
lenge due to a large percentage of the 


Worshipers fill auditorium of Honolulu Y.W.C.A. for initial United Presbyterian 
be denomination’s 


worship service. New church will 
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population not being actively affiliated 
with any church, the accelerated popu- 
lation growth, the expanding tourist 
traffic, and the large degree of racial tol- 
erance among the people. the answer to 
the question “Should The United Presby- 
terian Church be located in Hawaii?’ 
can only be affirmative.” 

Members of the survey team 
pointed out that the racial tolerance in 
the Islands contributed to “the experi- 
mentation and establishment of various 
methods of integration in an environ- 
ment of understanding and sympathy 
that might later well be carried on to the 
advantage of our total church on the 
mainland.” 

Prior to 1820, the Hawaiians were 
nature worshipers. Human sacrifice was 
practiced as late as 1791, and idolatry 
was common until 1819. In 1820, 
Congregational and Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries began work in the Islands 
under the American Board of Commis- 
which also included the Dutch 
German Reformed 


sioners, 
Reformed 
Churches. 
A contemporary report indicates 
that this arrangement “worked out ad- 
mirably, and for the most part happily,” 
but that “it could not be permanently 
maintained.” In 1837, the Presbyterian 
Church withdrew from the American 
Board of Commissioners, and although 
the Presbyterian form of government re- 
mained in many local churches, actually 
there has been no Presbyterian work in 
the Hawaiian Islands since that time. 


and 





first in the 


islands. 


Of People and Places 


CAPITAL FUNDS CAMPAIGN UNDER WAY 
The Presbytery of Cincinnati, Synod 
of Ohio, last month started the first cap- 
ital funds campaign in its 137-year his- 
tory. Solicitation is being conducted in 
the sixty-nine churches in the presby- 
tery. Of the total goal objective of $800,- 
000, $300,000 will be used to start five 
new suburban churches; $150,000, to 
aid inner-city churches; $175,000, to 
aid in the erection of a new wing to the 
Cincinnati unit, Ohio Presbyterian 
Homes; $130,000, for the purchase and 
development of a new camp site; and 
$45,000 for the expansion of facilities at 
the Westminster Foundation on the 
University of Cincinnati campus. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mr. James Pellow was recently the 
honor guest at a congregational dinner 
in First Presbyterian Church, Franklin, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Robert 
Strain, pastor), in recognition of record 
service to the church. Mr. Pellow was 
presented with a contour vibrating chair 
in appreciation of forty-three years as a 
ruling elder and twenty-two years as the 
clerk of session. He has retired from 


both offices. 


@ Mrs. Walter Wilson was recently pre- 
sented with a purse of money by the 
congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Spicer, Minnesota, upon her 
retirement as church treasurer after hav- 
ing served in that capacity for forty 
years. Chaplain John C. Kauffman is the 
Stated Supply for the church. 


WHO, WHAT, WHERE 

Announcement was made recently of 
the 1959 competition for anthems for 
average church choirs, held annually by 
the Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild, 
Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
Chairman of the contest. which closes 
on September 1, is Everett W. Mehrley. 


Richards, retired 
appointed 


@ Mr. 
businessman, 
regional representative of the United 
Presbyterian Foundation. Prior to taking 
his new post, Mr. Richards was for 
thirty-five years associated with The 
National Cash Register Company, start- 
ing as a salesman and advancing to the 
management of the Oakland branch of 
the company, A resident of San Mateo, 
he is an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Burlingame, California. 


Benjamin J. 


was recently 
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LOSS 
AND THE 


FAMILY 
DOCTOR 


What causes a hearing loss? 
What are the corrective meas- 
ures that one can take? An- 
swers to these questions, and 
many others, are found in 
Zenith’s authoritative booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nation- 
ally prominent physician and 
published by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 


r---- FREE BOOKLET----- 


' For a free copy, plus descriptive 
literature on Zenith hearing aids, write to 
Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. SORC 
5801 W. Dickens Avenue 

Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Save °4 to °6 a Pair on 
NYLON ELASTIC HOSE 


Regularly sell at twice this 
price. Price slash possible due 
to tiny irregularities. These 
are beautiful, seamless Nylon 
Elastic stockings with open 
toe, closed heel, of Lastex with 
two-way stretch. Complete 
satisfaction or return within 7 
days for full refund. Get quick 
relief from tired, aching legs, 
varicose veins. Send calf 
measure and measurement 
from bend in back of knee to 
bottom of heel. Order TODAY. 


Health Aid Co., Dept. No. 7849 
P. O. Box 1035 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


ONLY 
2 | 98 
EACH $3.95 2 pair 














Inonkoe FOLOING 
BANQUET 


Catalog of Tabies, 
Chairs, Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, W. J. 





BOOKS by Bernard Ikeler 


Are You Normal? 


HAT Is normal human nature? 

Myth, art, literature, philosophy, 
psychology—all reflect man’s efforts to 
answer this question. But where do we 
find truly normal human nature, its cre- 
ative powers fully freed, its highest pos- 
sibilities entirely developed? 

“Human nature has once been seen in 
its fulness—in Jesus of Nazareth,” says 
Bishop Stephen Neill, an Anglican 
churchman, in A Genuinely Human 
Existence (Doubleday; $4.50). “In 
him is seen the answer to the profound- 
est questions that every man inevitably 
asks about himself.... Here it is pos- 
sible to see the kind of work which 
human nature was intended to accom- 
plish.” 

Convinced that we can’t really under- 
stand ourselves without the aid of light 
from the New Testament, Bishop Neill 
discusses inner conflict, sense of guilt, 


| fear, problems of interpersonal relation- 


ships, and emotional maturity as they 
stand forth when illuminated by the 
Gospel. A Genuinely Human Existence 
helps one see himself and others; at the 
same time, it offers a viewpoint from 
which one may try to look at Christ 
anew. 

How the Holy Spirit releases the la- 
tent courage and love in human beings 
is discussed by Dr. Louis H. Evans, a 
widely known Presbyterian minister, in 
Life’s Hidden Power (Revell; $2.50). 
Dr. Evans also writes about the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit as this teaching relates 
to witness, stewardship, and _ healing. 
Filled with apt anecdotes, the book is 
highly readable. 

During recent years, Biblical scholars 
have tried a new approach to the Scrip- 
tures. They have attempted to focus 
upon the Bible such knowledge as has 
been gained by modern textual scrutiny, 
archaeology, and related studies; they 
have attempted to see the Bible in rela- 


tion to the circumstances in which it was 


written. 

Many authorities believe this ap- 
proach has resulted in greater frankness 
and clarity. In any event, laymen haven't 
had much opportunity to investigate it 
—the field is highly technical. But the 
door is opened for the layman by Dr. 
A. J. Ebbutt, a Canadian theologian, in 


Who Do You Say That | Am? (Wes. 
minster; $3.50). 

Without professional jargon, Dr, Eh. 
butt explains what recent inquiries seen 
to mean in connection with such ques. 
tions as these: “Did Jesus really live” 
“Was Jesus’ knowledge limited?” “Djj 
Jesus really rise from the dead?” 

The book is arresting, and shoul 
prove useful in either a group or an in. 
dividual study of the New Testament. 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE readers will recall 
that last Easter’s issue carried an article 
“The Bible: God’s Search for Man,” by 
Dr. J. Carter Swaim. The writer, a Bib. 
lical scholar with the National Council 
of Churches, has expanded his artick 
into The Book God Made (Hawthom 
$2.95). 

Dr. Julian Price Love, a professer a 
United Presbyterian-related Louisville 
Theological Seminary, has revised and 
extended his widely read text, How te 
Read the Bible (Macmillan; $3.95) 
The book describes reading methods ap- 
propriate to various sections of the Bible, 
charts parallel accounts in the Gospels. 
A fine text for study groups, the work 
affords valuable guidance to individual 
reading of the Bible. 

Among recent books are two that deal 
with Christ’s Resurrection: Risen In- 
deed (Oxford; $2.25) by Dr. G. D. 
Yarnold, an Anglican clergyman, and 
The First Easter (McGraw-Hill; $3.50) 
by the late Peter Marshall, a nationally 
known Presbyterian pastor, Dr. Yar- 
nold’s book is scholarly but straightfor- 
ward and helpful. The First Easter, 
edited from sermons, will be of value to 
those who find inspiration in Dr. Mar- 
shall’s poetic prose. 

Readers ten years old and upwards 
will enjoy and profit from To All Ne- 
tions (Thomas Nelson; $2.95) by 
Dorothy Heiderstadt. The author has 
chronicled the work of twelve men as- 
sociated with vernacular translations of 
the Bible—among these John Wycliffe, 
Martin Luther, Adoniram Judson, and 
Robert Moffat. The book should be con- 
sidered by church librarians, and would 
be a worthwhile gift for young histo- 
rians. 

Dr. Henry A. Bowman is a teacher of 
sociology at the University of Texas and 
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a nationally recognized authority on 
family relations. His book, A Christian 
interpretation of Marriage (Westmin- 
ster; $2.50), is an excellent interpreta- 
tion of what Protestants believe about 
love between husband and wife—that it 
can be creative as well as procreative, 
can even be redemptive. Young adults 
should read it; pastors ought to consider 
it for use in premarital counseling. 

It is impossible to say whether any 
one book will be of service to any spe- 


Dr. Eh. aa 
ries seen cific person who is in sorrow over the 
ch que death of a relative or a friend. But in 


When You Lose a Loved One (Revell; 
$1.50), Dr. Charles L. Allen, a Meth- 
odist pastor in Atlanta, gives a quiet and 
lucid explanation of Christian thought 
concerning death, Certainly the book 
will guide many toward consolation. 
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Countless communities—and not a few 
homes—are more tense than really is nec- 
essary simply because Protestants and 
Roman Catholics know almost nothing 
about each other’s viewpoints. Believing 
that this mutual ignorance ought to be 
dispelled, Dr, Walter R. Clyde, who is 
a professor at Presbyterian-affiliated 
Western Theological Seminary, has writ- 










’SSOr at 
uisvilk ten Interpreting Protestantism to 
od and Catholics (Westminster; $3.00). 





With clarity and without rancor, Dr. 





ow to 

3.95) Clyde outlines the beliefs which Protes- 
rds ap. tants and Roman Catholics share, con- 
Bible trasts their divergent views, and sketches 








ospels Protestantism’s history. The book offers 
work Protestants a chance to learn more about 
vidual Roman Catholics—and at least equally 





important, a chance to learn more about 





Protestants. 

There probably are more Presbyte- 
rians in the Upper Ohio Valley than in 
any other comparable area of the world. 


t deal 
n In- 





















and 
3.50) The history of Presbyterianism in this 
nally section—from 1758 to 1958—has been 
Yar- compiled under the editorship of Dr. 
itfor- William Wilson McKinney, a Presbyte- 
ister, rian pastor in Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 
1e to and published under the auspices of the 
Mar- Presbyterian Historical Society of the 
Upper Ohio Valley as The Presbyterian 
ards Valley (Davis & Warde; $3.95). Full 
No- of drama and human interest, the book 
by is highly readable. 
has Sins of the Day (Longmans, Green; 
as- $1.50) is a pocket thesaurus of modern 







; of transgressions—a listing, under headings 
fle. that have to do with all of us, of human 
and shortcomings characteristic of these 
on- times. The book could be used as a 
ald handy “conscience sharpener.” (Inciden- 
to- tally, the cover of this reviewer's copy 

was printed upside down. Was this the 
of publisher’s way of avoiding an appear- 
nd ance of self-righteousness? ) 
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“ECUMENICAL” 


Meet the Reverend Young Kyo Hahn (with his delightful 
family), first Presbyterian fraternal worker from Korea to 
the United States. 


Through his keen mind and quiet dedication, Dr. Hahn 
presents to Presbyterians in America a new understanding of 
the global mission of our church . . . the Ecumenical Mission. 


As Dr. Hahn visits Presbyterian congregations on speaking 
trips for the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, he tells the message of his faith—strengthened during 
his flight from North Korea—and of the devotion and sacri- 
fice of the fast-growing Korean church, with its early morning 
prayer groups, new churches and chapels, and the mission- 
aries it supports in Thailand. 


The churches we have helped to nurture in other parts of 
the world are “partners” in Ecumenical Mission; we work 
side-by-side with them in the fulfillment of the Great Com- 
mission, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 


Support the Ecumenical Mission of your church by the 
purchase of a Presbyterian Annuity. At the same time you 
may provide yourself with a 
guaranteed income for life, 
amounting to as much as 




























PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10.N Y 
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7.4 % per year. The income | 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
from Presbyterian Annui- | [ittive,'my date ef bith Benge 
ties never varies, never ! month dey yeor 

. “ e l At present | em mest interested in 
misses. Liberal tax savings | (C) Beard of National Missions 
with no investment prob- | ee 
lems. No medical examina- |! CF) Seerd of Christion Education 
tion, no age limi t. os send me free booklet explaining all deteils 
For more information, mail | address aT 
this coupon. No obligation. | city State ae masse} 




















“Before the cock crows....’ mosaic in 
nave of S. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, 
from Atlas of the Early Christian World. 


HE current production of beautiful 
T books devoted partly or wholly to 
religious art and the Scriptures is 
a publishing phenomenon. These much- 
in-demand volumes have been aptly 
described as “museums without walls.” 
The books, printed in colors that faith- 
fully reproduce the originals, are the 
next best thing to a tour of the world’s 
art galleries and historic churches. 
One of the most elaborate takes us to 
Venice for a detailed study of the golden 
Mosaics of St. Mark's (New York 
Graphic Society; $22.50). Of the seven- 
ty-three illustrations in the large, 11%”x 
15” volume, forty-four are in full color. 
Noteworthy are the creation and the 
Garden of Eden sequence; the entry 
into Jerusalem, the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, and other events leading up to the 
Passion and Resurrection. The animals 
in the story of Noah are especially be- 
guiling and would undoubtedly delight 
children. 


Great art illustrates The New Testa- 
ment (William Collins & Co., Ltd.; 
$15.00, size 6%”x 9%”, boxed), a volume 
of exceptional visual distinction, The 
King James Version has been used, but 
the text has been reparagraphed in nar- 
rative form. 

This version of the New Testament 
was designed by one of the great typog- 
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Museums 


Without Walls 


Mosaics, medieval illuminations, and 


photographs enhance new books 


by MARY SETH 


raphers of Europe, Dr. Hans Marder- 
steig, who took the assignment on con- 
dition that it be printed on his own press 
in Verona, Italy. Illustrations were se- 
lected from the “Trés Riches Heures,” a 
manuscript produced in the fifteenth 
century by the brothers, Paul, Herman, 
and Jean de Limbourg for the Duc de 
Berry, brother to King Charles V of 
France. The “Trés Riches Heures” is 
widely regarded as one of the most valu- 
able books in the world. 

The illustrations, which follow the life 
of Christ and which are almost unbe- 
lievably rich in color, in detail, and in 
imaginative interpretation, were repro- 
duced by a special French gravure proc- 
ess. These and other technical details 
add up to something of an event in Bible 
publishing. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
recently published thirty-three illumina- 
tions from an early fifteenth-century 
manuscript also produced for the Duc 
de Berry and now owned, through the 
generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
by the Metropolitan’s Cloisters Museum. 
Titled the Belles Heures of Jean, Duke 
of Berry, Prince of France (Metropol- 
itan; $4.75, size 6%” by 9%”, boxed). 
this book is a real treasure for the price. 
It was printed in France in colors which 
include and 


vermilion, ultramarine, 


gold on paper that looks for all the world 
like parchment. 

Scenes from the life of Christ, events 
in the lives of a few saints, one of which 
is Jerome in the process of healing a 
lion’s paw, are presented in the same 
size as the original on pages bordered 


Chriét on his way to the Praetorium, 
reproduced in Collins’ New Testament 
from fifteenth-century manuscript. 
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with delicate arabesques in black and 


gold. 


Atlas of the Early Christian World 
(Nelson; $15.00, size 10%”x 14%”, 
boxed) by F. van der Meer and Chris- 
tine Mohrmann, translated from the 
Dutch by H. H. Rowley, is a unique sur- 
vey of Christian life in the first six cen- 
turies. Over six hundred gravure illustra- 
tions of art and architecture taken in 
Italy, Greece, Asia, Africa, Turkey, and 
Spain, plus a running commentary ef- 
fectively tell the story. Especially fasci- 
nating is the use of contemporary writers 
to point up an event. These writers in- 
clude Virgil, Tacitus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius. 

The photographs are grouped in spe- 
One section shows a va- 
riety the anchor with fish, 
cross amid stars, and the cross as the 
tree of life in Paradise. Another group 
is devoted to facial types depicting 
Christ, among them the shepherd and 
the teacher. 

No less arresting are the forty-two 

maps. One locates all known churches 
in the first century; another the distri- 
bution of Christians at the time of Con- 
stantine; a third Early Christian monu- 
still early Christian 


cial sections. 
of crosses, 


ments; another 
writers. 

This is the companion volume to Nel- 
son's Atlas of the Bible published sev- 


eral years ago. 


While many volumes have been pub- 
lished about the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
first book to give a complete pictorial 
record of this historic event is The Peo- 
ple of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Double- 
day; $5.00). 
Allegro, lecturer in comparative phil- 
ology at the University of Manchester 
and first British representative on the 
international team editing the Scroll 
fragments, uses 189 photographs to re- 
construct the daily life and beliefs of the 
Essenes of Khirbet Qumran. 

Pictured are the caves where the 
scrolls were found and the remains of the 
community where the “people of the 
Scrolls” lived. The scriptorium, with its 
tables and terra cotta and bronze inkpots 
where the scrolls were written; the cis- 
tem built to collect the scant rainfall; 
and the carefully stacked dishes in the 
pantry are all pictured in striking photo- 
graphs. 

Any of these books would make a fine 
gift for a pastor, a church school teacher, 
or an informative and an esthetically re- 
warding addition to a church or home 
library. : 
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THE NEW BOOK BY 





BUTTRICK \-—; 


Sermons 
Preached 
in a 

University 
Church 


Here is the long-awaited book 
of sermons by one of the most 
influential preachers and re- 


ligious writers of this generation. 

Originally delivered to univer- 
sity students searching for a faith 
to meet the mysteries of existence, 
these sermons will hold meaning 
for men everywhere, 


$3.75 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 


Publisher of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 














Bible 
Dbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S § Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Booksof the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece a 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, anu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 


An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 


Now Contains Select Bible Verses. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 


{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 64 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, m. 

















The author, John Marco) 
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RALPH D. HEIM 
the author, has used photos 
which he took in the Holy 
Land to illustrate this treasure 
house of information. 


YOUTH'’S 
COMPANION 
TO THE BIBLE 


A book to help teenagers learn to know and 
understand the Bible. Maps, charts, 16 pages 
of illustrations. $3.75 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS - Philadelphia 











JUST OUT—THE NEW BOOK BY 


THE PERPETUAL MIRACLE 


.00 * From your bookstore or order direct 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Indianapolis 6, ind. 











ELEMENTARY: single 
woman, experienced 
UNIOR COLLEGES: Dean 
of Girls; Business Education; Art; Social Seud- 
ies; Math; Music. LIBRARIAN. Single or 
married men, single women, experienced, Mas- 


TEACHERS 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 


ters. Presbyterian Mission Schools—Alaska, 
N.M., Miss., Ga. $4500- sion plan, 
Social Security, wore subsidy. ntact: MIS- 


SIONARY PERSONNEL, Room 702, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10 > York. 














WHEN BUYING ANY OF THESE BOOKS 
-..-IN BOOK STORES OR BY MAIL 
PLEASE MENTION PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 











In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” for 90 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
300 comfortable rooms. 
7500 
Private 


on Sunday. 


Generous and tasty meals. 
acres mountain property. 
lake. American Plan. Open May 1 


to late October. Write for booklet 





IM from Smiley Brothers, Mohonk Lake, Ulster ¢ Co., N. Y. 


Lake Mohonk Mountain House 




















BULLETIN 
BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
ype of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. i ny name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Director Religious Education. Ordination 
helpful; pedagogy secondary; Christology 
indispensable. Youth director, Church 
school coach, parish helper. Happy, stable 
suburban church with surplus lay talent. 
Salary, expenses, vacation flexible. Near 
Philadelphia. Box 111, Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 





Faculty Position Open. Teaching under- 
graduate Physics in Church Related Lib- 
eral Arts College. Ph.D. or equivalent 
required. Salary for the academic year 
$5500-$8000 depending on training and ex- 
perience. Housing available at reasonable 
rent. S. J. Vellenga, Chairman, Division 
of Natural Science, Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 










ACE 
Serwespoon® 


«+» world’s Solid stainless 
handiest steel Serve- 
: spoon does every- 
kitchen thing! Mixes, 
tool! . whips, scrapes, 


serves, turns, slices 
with sharp cutting 
edge. Super-smooth 
finish rinses clean. 9” 
long. Sell an item women 
REALLY want and use, 
proudly give for gifts, 
prizes. A money-maker with 
good profit on every sale, re- 
peat sales galore! Tested and 
proven, a great buy for $1 
t! Send $1, we'll ship postpaid 


ACE PRODUCTS CO. Chalfont. Bucks Co., Pa. 








UST DOESN'T GET LOST! 











eal for CLOTHING, LINENS, 
CAMPING ITEMS. Withstands re- 5 full 
peated laundering and cleaning. nome 
Apply in seconds with hot iron. | POSTPAID 
Print name clearly. Mail 00 
with payment. (No COD's) $ 1 





105 Lewis Avenue 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
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‘“<acer),  |FUND RAISERS| 


SELL WEATHER CARDS 
At your next bazaar, PTA or club affair. 
e They CHANGE COLOR to Orr 





to sone. 
e ye angi. 
pr lnm 
cl c % Geste Cg ottame. 
Write for full information 
sTubIO ENTERPRISES, 
Box 33, Brigantine, N. 1. 








PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 





¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW D/RECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, C. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





by John R. Fry 


So You Don’t Like TV? 


N°? NEED to call out a congressional 
committee to investigate this mat- 
ter, but there are still a few people here 
and there who can afford, yet who do 
not own television sets. They like to think 
of themselves as the last line of defense 
against mediocrity. Self-styled eggheads, 
the no-TV-on-principle folks argue for 
books, magazines, Picasso, and Hinde- 
mith while they valiantly contend against 
TV for reasons which they can state 
with greater force than clarity. “We just 
don’t like TV!” This about sums up their 
position, 

No-TV folks do like books, however, 
and certain magazines, and one news- 
paper, and their hi-fi sets turned up 
loud enough to be heard in East Toledo. 
They don't like TV, apparently, because 
(1) it is not a book; (2) it is not that 
one newspaper; (3) it does not play 
Stravinsky every forty-five minutes or 
so. Television does not edify or enter- 
tain them, so they have never bought 
one of the sets. 

In a typical TV-less home on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon you might reason- 
ably expect to find Father, Mother, and 
three kiddies curled up before the fire 
reading books, or perhaps, if Vanessa is 
on, listening to a Metropolitan Opera 
while idly eating popcorn. But you 
would be dead wrong. Father and 
Mother conceivably could be reading 
books, if they have their Saturday Re- 
view homework done, but you know very 
well where the kiddies probably are, 
namely, down the street curled up in 
front of a nasty old TV set with their 
friends. 

Like most severe idealists, the no-TV- 
at-all idealist has mapped out his ideals 
pretty well. Who, really, can argue with 
the stuff out of which the ideals are 
made? As a nation we simply do not 
read books or magazines. We are a piti- 
fully illiterate people. Our tastes in en- 
tertainment blend in with our desires 
for escape. We prefer a meaningless and 
poorly performed private eye story on 
TV to facing some of the hostile and at 
times murderous impulses that make the 
story entertaining for us. 

The case seems ironclad when looked 
at from the standpoint of the no-TV 
people. And it has attractive elements, 
too. Think what life would be like with- 
out television. No more brassy commer- 
cials; no more fancy cowboys trying to 


sell products to parents through the 
gullibility of their children. No more 
horrid cartoons, ancient movies, westerns 
of all brands at all times; no more spec. 
tacular duds (in color); no more smile. 
some newscasters who don’t even know 
where Berlin is; and no more sexy 
weatherwomen giving the temperature 
to us. 

But before you throw that set away, 
recall the dancers Ed Sullivan hired. 
Think of the Playhouse 90 production 
of “For Whom the Bell Tolls” and con- 
sider the startling fact that three Menotti 
operas have been shown in the space of 
four months. The baseball season is al- 
most upon us, don’t forget. Some great 
conversation from “Twentieth Century” 
and “Small World” has filled our living 
rooms. 

The idealists have avoided a great lot 
of trash, but they have missed some 
wonderful hours, in the process. And 
they have ruled themselves out of any 
creative guidance of their children’s TV 
regimen, because their children look at 
TV down the street. 

In what is undoubtedly the world’s 
least scientific survey, this reviewer has 
discovered that the no-TV people act 
like intellectuals but really are plain 
snobs. They could be red-hot intellec- 
tuals and still look at TV without sacri- 
ficing one bit of their vaunted integrity. 
But as long as they maintain a hands-off 
policy they look a bit sillier than some 
of the stuff they refuse to watch. 

Television is, along with all young 
things, given to change without notice. 
And, to carry the parallel one step 
further, healthy changes occur because 
older and wiser people take the trouble 
to find out what is going on. We can 
attribute some of the good TV produe- 
tions seen during the past year to an 
outspoken group of viewers who have 
taken the time to write letter in which 
they demand better programs. Bad pro- 
grams get worse precisely because no 
one protests. This is, ladies and gentle- 
men, a public medium that is extremely 
sensitive to public reaction. 

The gauntlet is hefeby thrown down. 
TV snobs of America, arise! You stand 
to lose nothing but a little money for a 
little set, and you can gain a golden 
opportunity to influence what your chil- 
dren presently are seeing in someone 
else’s home. 
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Buried Talents 


There was a light in our choir director’s eye when I met him one 
recent Monday, and it was not the light of inspiration. 

“What's the matter with our church, anyhow?” he fulminated. “Oh, 
I don’t mean you, especially; you just happen to catch me with the 
dregs of my mad still on. Do you know how many groups asked me to 
play the piano for their hymns last night? 

“Three! Junior High, High School, and Young Adults! And almost 
every week it's the same story. Where are all the piano players now- 
adays? Out with a shovel burying their talents? If I had my way, I'd 
take every child in the Sunday school and chain him to a piano until 
he could play ‘Crown Him with Many Crowns’ respectably in four 
parts.” 

“If you tried chaining most of those youngsters, you'd more likely 
get crowned yourself, with the nearest heavy object,” said I, in what 
was meant to be a soothing manner, but he had already rounded the 
corner. 

Pursuing my way down Main Street, I met our children’s piano 
teacher. 

“Why aren't there any children studying piano any more?” I in- 
quired belligerently. “Our choir-director says nobody in the young 
people’s groups knows how to play hymns. Are they all taking up the 
slide trombone or in love with Ricky Nelson and the six-string guitar?” 

The piano is as popular as ever, she told me—maybe more so, There 
are, in fact, more children in the United States studying all sorts of 
instruments than ever before in history, and they’re just as talented. 
But many of their teachers like to have them learn to play “pieces,” so 
most of them don’t become very good sight-readers. Lots of young 
people who can rattle off the Minute Waltz in nothing flat find that 
their fingers are all thumbs when they are called on to accompany a 
more languid but unfamiliar hymn tune. 

When our musical son got home that night, I asked him why he 
didn’t volunteer to play the hymns for his young people's group. 

“Who, me? You think I’m going to put my neck in that noose again?” 
said he warily, “Not on your tintype! In the first place, that piano is 
always out of tune, and it has three keys that don’t play, They never 
let you know in advance what hymns they're going to want, and then 
they land on you with something in five sharps. When you strike the 
first chord, they say, “That’s too high; would you mind putting it down 
a couple of tones?’ And the hymns they pick! “Blest be-hee the tie-hie 
that binds,” not the good tune that’s in the hymnal, but that corny one, 
they always want.” 

When he paused for breath, I began, “Well, you remember the 
fellows in the Bible who had the talents... .” 

“Yes, and all that about what a rough time the poor guy got who 
buried his in the ground. O.K. Never mind the sermon, Tell them I'll 
play next Sunday.” 
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TO THE 
HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Rep.ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
replica in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably,and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 


TELEX 
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r 
| TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 3, Minn. Dept. 149 | 


Please send me information and a free replica of this 
i new Telex. 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, t 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, Callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any sizeor shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, partment. 
$-10¢€ stores. 


D! Scholls KUROTEX 









Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at drug counters 
everywhere. 
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BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Director Religious Education. Ordination 
helpful; pedagogy secondary; Christology 
indispensable. Youth director, Church 
school coach, parish helper. Happy, stable 
suburban church with surplus lay talent. 
Salary, expenses, vacation flexible. Near 
Philadelphia. Box 111, Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 





Faculty Position Open. Teaching under- 
graduate Physics in Church Related Lib- 
eral Arts College. Ph.D. or equivalent 
required. Salary for the academic year 
$5500-$8000 depending on training and ex- 
perience. Housing available at reasonable 
rent. S. J. Vellenga, Chairman, Division 
of Natural Science, Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 










ACE 
Sewespoon® 


- ++ world’s Solid stainless 
handiest steel Serve- 
; spoon does every- 
kitchen ; thing! Mixes, 
tool! y. whips, scrapes, 


serves, turns, slices 
with sharp cutting 
edge. Super-smooth 
finish rinses clean. 9” 
long. Sell an item women 
REALLY want and use, 
proudly give for gifts, 
prizes. A money-maker with 
good profit on every sale, re- 
peat sales galore! Tested and 
proven, a great buy for $1 
it! Send $1, we'll ship postpaid 


ACE PRODUCTS CO., Chalfont. Bucks Co., Pa. 





DENTITAPE 








eal for CLOTHING, LINENS, 
CAMPING ITEMS. Withstands re- 5 full 
peated laundering and cleaning. name 
Apply in seconds with hot iron. | POSTPAID 
Print name clearly. Mail 
with payment. (No COD's) $1 00 
105 Lewis Avenue 


IDENTITAPE satew, vincinia 

















FREE IMPRINTS 


[FUND RAISERS| 


SELL WEATHER CARDS 
At your next bazaar, PTA or club affair. 
« They CHANGE COLOR to indicate 





the weenes. « Everyone wants one or 
more, | te hoop or to send. « Smal! in- 
ves = as = margin. « = 


po ny "tor in group 
ci S Gesie designs available. 
Write tor full information. 

STUDIO ENTERPRISES, 

Box 33, Brigantine, N. J. 








PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW D/RECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, CAL 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





by John R. Fry 


So You Don’t Like TV? 


N° NEED to call out a congressional 
committee to investigate this mat- 
ter, but there are still a few people here 
and there who can afford, yet who do 
not own television sets. They like to think 
of themselves as the last line of defense 
against mediocrity. Self-styled eggheads, 
the no-TV-on-principle folks argue for 
books, magazines, Picasso, and Hinde- 
mith while they valiantly contend against 
TV for reasons which they can state 
with greater force than clarity. “We just 
don’t like TV!” This about sums up their 
position. 

No-TV folks do like books, however, 
and certain magazines, and one news- 
paper, and their hi-fi sets turned up 
loud enough to be heard in East Toledo. 
They don't like TV, apparently, because 
(1) it is not a book; (2) it is not that 
one newspaper; (3) it does not play 
Stravinsky every forty-five minutes or 
so. Television does not edify or enter- 
tain them, so they have never bought 
one of the sets. 

In a typical TV-less home on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon you might reason- 
ably expect to find Father, Mother, and 
three kiddies curled up before the fire 
reading books, or perhaps, if Vanessa is 
on, listening to a Metropolitan Opera 
while idly eating popcorn. But you 
would be dead wrong. Father and 
Mother conceivably could be reading 
books, if they have their Saturday Re- 
view homework done, but you know very 
well where the kiddies probably are, 
namely, down the street curled up in 
front of a nasty old TV set with their 
friends. 

Like most severe idealists, the no-TV- 
at-all idealist has mapped out his ideals 
pretty well. Who, really, can argue with 
the stuff out of which the ideals are 
made? As a nation we simply do not 
read books or magazines. We are a piti- 
fully illiterate people. Our tastes in en- 
tertainment blend in with our desires 
for escape. We prefer a meaningless and 
poorly performed private eye story on 
TV to facing some of the hostile and at 
times murderous impulses that make the 
story entertaining for us. 

The case seems ironclad when looked 
at from the standpoint of the no-TV 
people. And it has attractive elements, 
too. Think what life would be like with- 
out television. No more brassy commer- 
cials; no more fancy cowboys trying to 


sell products to parents through the 
gullibility of their children. No more 
horrid cartoons, ancient movies, westerns 
of all brands at all times; no more spec. 
tacular duds (in color); no more smile. 
some newscasters who don’t even know 
where Berlin is; and no more sexy 
weatherwomen giving the temperature 
to us. 

But before you throw that set away, 
recall the dancers Ed Sullivan hired, 
Think of the Playhouse 90 production 
of “For Whom the Bell Tolls” and con- 
sider the startling fact that three Menotti 
operas have been shown in the space of 
four months. The baseball season is al- 
most upon us, don’t forget. Some great 
conversation from “Twentieth Century” 
and “Small World” has filled our living 
rooms. 

The idealists have avoided a great lot 
of trash, but they have missed some 
wonderful hours, in the process. And 
they have ruled themselves out of any 
creative guidance of their children’s TV 
regimen, because their children look at 
TV down the street. 

In what is undoubtedly the world’s 
least scientific survey, this reviewer has 
discovered that the no-TV people act 
like intellectuals but really are plain 
snobs. They could be red-hot intellec- 
tuals and still look at TV without sacri- 
ficing one bit of their vaunted integrity. 
But as long as they maintain a hands-off 
policy they look a bit sillier than some 
of the stuff they refuse to watch. 

Television is, along with all young 
things, given to change without notice. 
And, to carry the parallel one step 
further, healthy changes occur because 
older and wiser people take the trouble 
to find out what is going on. We can 
attribute some of the good TV produe- 
tions seen during the past year to an 
outspoken group of viewers who have 
taken the time to write letter in which 
they demand better programs. Bad pro- 
grams get worse precisely because no 
one protests. This is, ladies and gentle- 
men, a public medium that is extremely 
sensitive to public reaction. 

The gauntlet is hereby thrown down. 
TV snobs of America, arise! You stand 
to lose nothing but a little money for a 
little set, and you can gain a golden 
opportunity to influence what your chil- 
dren presently are seeing in someone 
else’s home. 
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Buried Talents 


There was a light in our choir director's eye when I met him one 
recent Monday, and it was not the light of inspiration. 

“What's the matter with our church, anyhow?” he fulminated. “Oh, 
I don’t mean you, especially; you just happen to catch me with the 
dregs of my mad still on. Do you know how many groups asked me to 
play the piano for their hymns last night? 

“Three! Junior High, High School, and Young Adults! And almost 
every week it's the same story. Where are all the piano players now- 
adays? Out with a shovel burying their talents? If I had my way, I'd 
take every child in the Sunday school and chain him to a piano until 
he could play ‘Crown Him with Many Crowns’ respectably in four 
parts.” 

“If you tried chaining most of those youngsters, you’d more likely 
get crowned yourself, with the nearest heavy object,” said I, in what 
was meant to be a soothing manner, but he had already rounded the 





corner. 

Pursuing my way down Main Street, I met our children’s piano 
teacher. 

“Why aren't there any children studying piano any more?” I in- 
quired belligerently. “Our choir-director says nobody in the young 
people’s groups knows how to play hymns. Are they all taking up the 
slide trombone or in love with Ricky Nelson and the six-string guitar?” 

The piano is as popular as ever, she told me—maybe more so, There 
are, in fact, more children in the United States studying all sorts of 
instruments than ever before in history, and they’re just as talented. 
But many of their teachers like to have them learn to play “pieces,” so 
most of them don’t become very good sight-readers. Lots of young 
people who can rattle off the Minute Waltz in nothing flat find that 
their fingers are all thumbs when they are called on to accompany a 
more languid but unfamiliar hymn tune. 

When our musical son got home that night, I asked him why he 
didn’t volunteer to play the hymns for his young people’s group. 

“Who, me? You think I’m going to put my neck in that noose again?” 
said he warily. “Not on your tintype! In the first place, that piano is 
always out of tune, and it has three keys that don’t play, They never 
let you know in advance what hymns they're going to want, and then 
they land on you with something in five sharps. When you strike the 
first chord, they say, “That’s too high; would you mind putting it down 
a couple of tones?’ And the hymns they pick! ‘Blest be-hee the tie-hie 
that binds,’ not the good tune that’s in the hymnal, but that corny one, 
they always want.” 

When he paused for breath, I began, “Well, you remember the 
fellows in the Bible who had the talents... .” 

“Yes, and all that about what a rough time the poor guy got who 
buried his in the ground. O.K. Never mind the sermon, Tell them I'll 
play next Sunday.” 


S ° 


Felis 








HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Rep ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
replica in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 


_-~ELEX _ 


I TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 3, Minn. Depr. 149 | 


Please send me information and a free replica of this 
i new Telex. 





1 Name. 








" Address. 
1 City. State 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, ( 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any sizeor shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, partment. 
$-10¢€ stores. 


D! Scholls KUROT 










Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at drug counters 
everywhere. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ No Other Way. An eight-page 
leaflet in two colors highlighting the 
objectives of the Stewardship Ad- 
vance Program. Also includes pro- 
gram helps for congregations, Free. 


@ Studying the Bible in Small 
Groups. Another in the series of 
Adult Leadership Leaflets. This is a 
clear, concise guide for Bible study. 
Format is very attractive. 15¢. 


@ The Church Camp for Juniors. 
An interpretation of the Board of 
Education’s philosophy 
regarding junior camping. Free. 


Christian 


@ There to Serve, by Mildred Her- 
mann. Story of Mrs, Eva J. Adams. 
superintendent of Jubilee Hospital. 
Henderson, North Carolina, who 
has contributed to the institution's 
growth for forty-two years. Reprint 
from Concern. 2¢. 


@ Intercessory Prayer Guide. This 
leaflet has been prepared to en- 
courage churches and church mem- 
bers in intercessory prayer, vital in 
helping the Church fulfill its mis- 
sion. Free. 


@ Conversations on the Town 
and Country Church, by Alice Ma- 
loney. A study guide for women’s 
circles to use in connection with the 
1959-60 National Missions study 
theme: The Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country, 20¢ each; 6 
for $1.00. 


@ The Indians of Ecuador. A six- 
teen-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Presbyterian work in 
Ecuador. 1 to 50, free; additional, 
100 for $1.00. 


@ The Land of Two Rivers. An 
illustrated leaflet dealing with Pres- 
byterian work in Iraq. 1 to 50, free; 
additional, 100 for $1.00. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Ml. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2. Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What does Jesus mean 
in Matthew 10:34-36 and Luke 
12:51-53? 


Answer: In these verses Jesus speaks 
strong words. He came not to bring 
peace, but a sword; he came to set the 
members of a family at odds with one 
another. These words are figurative; the 
verses that follow show what he meant. 
He is talking in earnest about being 
a loyal, faithful disciple, no matter what 
one’s family may say, The hearer of the 
Gospel may find that the members of his 
family do not want him to follow Jesus. 
What should he do then? Is he to give 
up following Jesus? Which is more im- 
portant, to keep peace in the family by 
doing what they say, or te be loyal to 
Jesus no matter what others in the family 
may say? This question Jesus answers. 
He has come to call people to follow 
him; his call is urgent; there is nothing 
more important than to hear and heed 
his message from God. Even if others 
refuse to hear, one must follow Jesus and 
do the will of God as Jesus has taught it. 

This does not mean that in every case 
one must oppose his family. Jesus did not 
teach disrespect for the family. He 
taught the sacredness of marriage (Mat- 
thew 19:3-9; Mark 10:2-9). He stressed 
the obligation children have to honor 
and care for their parents (Matthew 
15:4; Mark 7:10). But if terrible neces- 
sity comes and a family forces one of its 
members to choose between Christian 
faith and family loyalty, the claim of 
Jesus comes first. 


Question: Some Bible passages tell 
us to live in fear. Do we not need to 
get rid of fear? Is not the Christian 
life a life of love? Is not God a God 
of love? Does not perfect love cast 
out fear (I John 4:18)? 


Answer: I gladly agree that the dom- 
inant tone of the Christian life is love. 
A life fear-ridden and haunted by dis- 
trust of God is not Christian. The Gospel 
is the good news of the love of God 
shown in Christ and given to believers 
by the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian life is a life of love for God 
and neighbor (Mark 12:28-31). 

Yet, as you say, the Bible speaks of 
living in fear. “Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom” (Job 28:28). “Let 
all the earth fear the Lord” (Psalm 
33:8). “O fear the Lord, you his saints” 


(Psalm 34:9). It is true that the Old 
Testament has more verses about fearing 
God than does the New Testament. But 
even Jesus is heard warning his followers 
to fear God: “fear him who can destroy 
both soul and body in hell” (Matthew 
10:28). And Paul preaches and works 
as one “knowing the fear of the Lord” 
(II Corinthians 5:11). 

How can we combine love and fear? 
First of all, remember that in these pas- 
sages fear does not mean paralyzing 
terror or panicky dread. Also, keep in 
mind that we are talking about our re- 
lation to God. He is not just another 
human being. He is the Lord God, our 
Creator, Judge, and Redeemer. We live 
under his care; we are dependent on 
him; and we must answer to him for the 
way we live. The word fear expresses the 
reverent awe we sinful humans feel be- 
fore God our Lord. We live by his gifts 
and power, and especially by his grace 
and care. 

In the word fear, therefore, we feel 
the note of reverence and dependence on 
One we can trust and to whom we 
should be grateful. Fear is a wholesome 
awe and respect for God; it is a recogni- 
tion that our lives are in his hands. But 
the Christian is glad that this is so. Be- 
cause God is good and acts for our good, 
we can give him all reverence and honor, 
knowing that he on whom we depend 
and to whom we must answer is our 
Father; the miracle of his grace is avail- 
able to those who reverently and grate- 
fully give their lives to him. This fear 
keeps us from impudent presumption, 
but it does not terrify us; it goes well 
with the Christian spirit of joy and free- 
dom. 


Question: What is meant in Mat- 
thew 23:5 by phylacteries? 


Answer: They were small boxes con- 
taining copies of four Old Testament 
passages: Exodus 13:1-10, 11-16; Deu- 
teronomy 6:4-9; 11:13-21. Pious Jews 
wore them on the forehead and left fore- 
arm at certain times of prayer, main- 
ly the weekday morning prayer. This 
probably was thought to fulfill Exodus 
13:9, 16; Deuteronomy 6:8; 11:18. The 
phylacteries (or the leather straps that 
tied them in place) might be made large 
in an attempt to appear very pious; this 
parade Jesus here criticizes. 

—F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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SMUT 
OR CENSORSHIP? 


(Continued from page 8) 


sociologists. In the early part of our 
century Havelock Ellis was the discov- 
ery of every college boy, and the stage 
was set for the equally fluent novelist 
and essayist, D. H. Lawrence. It is hard 
to reject the thinking that inspires some- 
one who writes well, and these able 
authors (much more gifted intellectually 
than most of their opponents in the 
matter of censorship) paved the way for 
a later flood of literary works that have 
leaned heavily on the technique of 
shocking a reader into attention. By 
now, publishers have come to a full real- 
ization of the fact that this is a profitable 
game. Thus, in addition to newsstand 
filth and low standards of stage and 
screen, never a season goes by without | 
its “dirty book,” promoted to a point 
where it heads the lists of best sellers. 
We have had The Naked and the Dead, 
Ten North Frederick, Peyton Place, 
Lolita, and many others. 





Legal developments 


And all the while, the legal battle has | 
gone on. Do we want censorship? If so, 
to what extent? Our complicated sys- 
tem of national, state, and local courts 
has blurred the picture even when we 
have seen glimpses of the people’s will | 
through the fog of undefined terms. 
Some of the questions posed by the legal 
struggle over dissemination of obscenity 
are: 

What is the definition of obscenity? 

Should an allegedly obscene publica- 
tion be judged because it contains ob- 
jectionable parts, or only in its entirety? 

Should police power be exercised over 
obscenity only where there is reason to 
believe that misdemeanor has been or 
could be committed as a result of the ma- | 
terial’s having been disseminated? (In 
many legal areas, a “clear and present 
danger” looses the hands of the police.) | 

Should legal action, in matters con- | 
cerning dissemination of obscenity, be | 
directed against publishers or against | 
distributors? 

To what extent does the Constitution | 
of the United States protect obscenity as 
a part of freedom of speech? 

The debate keeps swinging back and 
forth, and the courts’ decisions with it. In 
this confusion, we do well to remind | 
ourselves that the courts, as well as other | 
governmental agencies, are products of 
the people’s will—sometimes lagging a 
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Catherine Marshall tells fellow Presbyterians 





Catherine Marshall, 
author of the best seller 
“To Live Again.” 


and expense. 


*Peter—to the surprise of all who 
had known him well—had left no will. 
Apparently he had thought that since 
he possessed little other than insur- 
ance, making me the sole beneficiary 
of that took care of the situation. If 
only he had known how much it left 


| to be taken care of! Yet in thinking a 


will unimportant for those with a 


| small or moderate estate, my hus- 


band was not unusual. I learned later 
that an estimated 70 per cent of 
American property owners die 
intestate. 

“The first business complication 
developed when Peter's checking 
account (we did not have a joint 
one) was frozen. Consequently, no 
money could be drawn out even for 
funeral expenses or immediate needs. 
All of the insurance policies were in 
a strong box at the bank. That box 
was immediately sealed by the bank 
under the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment’s regulations. It took three 
weeks — before even the insurance 
agent could get into the strong box 
“to initiate the collection of death 
proceeds,” as the insurance term has 
it. 

“Then I learned that, under Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, when a man 
dies without a will, after all the debts 
are paid, his widow receives one- 
third of his estate, his child or chil- 
dren, two-thirds. It was necessary for 
me to appear in probate court to post 


‘It happened to me 
..-Don’t let it happen 


"99 


to you. 


An urgent message from the wife of the late beloved Peter 
Marshall, minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. These words from Catherine 
Marshall’s own great book published by McGraw Hill Book 
Company may save you and your family untold grief, worry 


an expensive bond and to be made 
administratrix of Peter’s affairs. 
Everything thereafter came under 
the jurisdiction of this court. Not 
even funeral expenses could be paid 
until the court passed on them... 

“The amount of cash in Peter's 
checking account at the time of his 
death was not large. Yet by the time 
the final accounting is made to the 
probate court, almost every cent of 
that original sum will have been 
drained away in legal and court costs. 

“When I discovered the amazing 
amount of red tape involved even 
with such a small estate, I almost ran 
to a lawyer to get help in making a 
will of my own. Not only that, but I 
began urging my parents and close 
friends to consider the same move. 
Though in my case there was little 
to leave anyone, I reasoned that the 
tiny sum involved in making a will 
might some day save many times that 
amount in fees for dealing with quite 
unnecessary legal technicalities.” 

As the Church’s agency to en- 
courage bequests in Wills, Life In- 
surance Gifts, Annuities, Gifts with 
income and Outright Gifts, the Foun- 
dation will gladly mail you absolutely 
free, a timely informative booklet on 
why you should make a Will. Simply 
write for: “Your Will, A Mirror of 
Your Character” to United Presby- 
terian Foundation, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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OR CENSORSHIP? 


(Continued) 


little behind that will, but, in total effect, 
always its manifestation. And beyond 
our courts, those who favor more rigid 
legal controls of obscenity have no re- 
course except that of dictatorship. 

A court record which marked a swing 
of the pendulum against censorship was 
a decision regarding Ulysses, a novel by 
James Joyce. In this book, Joyce de- 
parted from the established patterns of 
fiction writers and endeavored to de- 
scribe everything that a certain group of 
characters in Dublin did or thought on a 
certain day in 1904. The author’s selec- 
tion of characters, moreover, resulted in 
a picture of life which touches on aspects 
not ordinarily discussed in present-day 
social situations. The novel was banned 
in the United States for eleven years 
after its publication. Then, in 1933, 
Judge John M. Woolsey of a United 
States District Court lifted the ban, bas- 
ing his opinion on literary as well as 
legalistic grounds, Judge Woolsey, him- 
self a man of literary talent, felt that 
Ulysses had great value as a work of art, 
and that the reading of it could cause no 
harm. The concluding words of Wool- 


sey’s decision make his point clear: 
“whilst in many places the effect of 
Ulysses on the reader is somewhat 
emetic, nowhere does it tend to be 
aphrodisiac.” 

Since the Ulysses decision, the legal 
pendulum in the United States has 
swung in the opposite direction, as evi- 
denced by a Supreme Court decision on 
two counts in 1956, wherein it was held 
that obscenity is not protected under the 
First or Fourteenth Amendments. Of 
great significance in one of these two 
cases (Roth vs. United States) is the 
Court’s test for determining obscenity in 
printed matter, whereby material is said 
to be obscene if “to the average person, 
applying contemporary standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken 
as a whole appeals to prurient interests.” 

It should be noted here that these 
1956 Supreme Court decisions were not 
unanimous. Mr. Justice Douglas said, 
as a part of a dissenting report: “When 
we sustain these convictions we make 
the legality of a publication turn on the 
purity of thought which a book or tract 
instills in the mind of a reader. I do not 
think we can approve that standard and 
be faithful to the command of the First 
Amendment which by its terms is a re- 
straint on Congress and which by the 





| RECOMMEND 


Dr. Zhivago, 
by Boris 
Pasternak. 
(Pantheon; 
1958; $5.- 
00.) This 
finest breath 
of freedom 
to come 
from be- 
yond the 
Iron Cur- 
tain commands the attention of all 
lovers of liberty. Would that the 
breath might become a wind! 





The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold 
Black Rhodes, editor. (Abingdon; 
1958; $4.50.) Symposium by the 
faculty of Louisville Seminary 
throws the light of understanding 
on the divisions that mar our Chris- 
tian witness. Not at all difficult to 
read and most rewarding. 





by George D. Munro 


Moderator, Presbytery of Philadelphia; 
Pastor, United Presbyterian Church of 
Drexel! Hill, Pa. 


The Call of the Minaret, by Ken- 
neth Cragg. (Oxford; 1956; $6.25.) 
Groping in the dark in Christian 
outreach? Here is a definitive book 
that will lift the veil on the face of 
Islam. Especially good for church- 
school teachers and church libraries. 


Elephant Hill, by Robin White. 
(Harper; 1959; $3.50.) Son of 
medical missionaries and born in 
South India, Mr. White sets his tale 
in that locale—and wins himself the 
$10,000 Harper prize. This novel, 
lighthearted at times, makes for de- 
lightful reading. 


She Had a Magic, by Brian 
O’Brien. (Dutton; 1959; $4.00.) 
The wonderful story of Mary Sles- 
sor, Scottish missionary to Africa. 
Once a trembling girl, afraid to 
cross the street, who learns to brave 
the dangers of the jungle, she did 
indeed have a magic. 
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Fourteenth is a restraint on the States,” 

This strong dissent indicates that the 
problems of censorship never stay 
settled, even in the highest courts, 4 
further demonstration of this fluctuating 
pattern is a news report dated December 
12, 1958, which relates that the con. 
servative administration in Canada has 
just wiped out a system of book-banning 
regulations which has prevailed in the 
Dominion for many years. 

In an effort to clear up the confusion 
which is caused by seesawing court rul- 
ings on the subject of obscenity, various 
agencies have tried to draw up an “ideal” 
law. One of these bills, recently formu. 
lated by Robert C. McClure of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Law School, pro- 
vides for: 


1, Prompt action (by interlocutary 
order) prohibiting the general sale of 
any obviously pornographic or ob- 
scene publication; 

2. A district court action to adjudicate 
the alleged obscenity, with an open 
hearing and a written opinion by the 
responsible judge; 

3. Protection to dealers, druggists, 
and newsstand operators against cen- 
sorship through coercion, or possible 
criminal indictment, by bringing ac- 
tion against the publication instead 
of the retailer. By such court findings 
the dealer can then know with assur- 
ance what he may or may not sell. 
4. Responsible judgment on matters 
of obscenity by jurists experienced in 
the evaluation of evidence, instead of 
amateurs, volunteer “censors,” or local 
law-enforcement officials not spe- 
cificaliy trained in such matters. 


Still another effort to formulate a 
model code on obscenity may be found 
in the American Law Institute “Tenta- 
tive Draft Number 6,” May 6, 1957. The 
bill here suggested differs from Professor 
McClure’s proposals in holding that “a 
person who disseminates obscenity com- 
mits a misdemeanor” instead of calling 
for action against the publication. 

We have dwelt on the legal aspects 
of obscenity at some length, and feel 
that interested citizens should study this 
angle of the problem. Even when the 
law befuddles a situation for laymen 


instead of clarifying jt, the rational ap- , 


proach of the legal mind does tend to 
offset the fuzziness of emotional think 
ing. 


Other than legal controls 
Other than governmental controls on 


the dissemination of obscenity have been 
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advocated, and have been tried. Of| 


these, “self-exercised restraint” on the 
part of publishers and theatrical produc- 
ers, along with persuasion by private 
pressure groups, are the two most com- 
monly attempted. Self-exercised restraint 
has been known to be effective, but | 
usually proves temporary unless it is | 
backed up by pressure from groups out. | 
side the industry. After a popular storm | 
of protest has been raised, different | 
agencies have manifested a desire to} 
clean house. The regulating committee | 
of the Bureau of Independent Publishers 
and Distributors recently decided to “ex- 
plore ways and means . . . for self-polic- 
ing.” The Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion appointed a committee not long ago 
to study problems resulting from the dis- | 
semination of objectionable magazines. 
These are worthy efforts, all, but the his- 
tory of publishing makes one wonder 
how effective these committees will be 
when the very period between their for- 
mation and the present has been marked 
by noticeable increase in the circulation 
of filth publications. In our more skep- 
tical moods we can imagine the remarks 
around a directors’ table: “We can sell 
a million of this dirty title if we put 
enough money into its promotion.” . . . 
“Yeah, but we'll get a lot of squawks 
from the church people.” “Never 
mind about that: the writers and the 
Civil 


rescue by 


American Liberties Union will 


come to 
freedom of the press. If the kicks get too 


our hollering for 
bad, we can always make a noise like 
reform and appoint another committee 
to investigate the situation.” 

And so we come to private pressure 
groups as a possible way of controlling 
the dissemination of obscenity. This 
form of regulation, like “self-exercised 
restraint,” is sometimes effective, though 
temporary. In the past few years there 
have been numerous reports concerning 
the activities of civic groups. The Read- 
ers Guide in the library yields plenty of 
titles: “How Coral Gables Cleaned Up 
Its Newsstands,” “Mothers Enforce 
Cleanup of Comics in North Platte, Ne- 
braska,” and many others. Even on a 
wider-than-local have 


basis, agencies 


taken up the cudgel and have battled | 
valiantly against smut. In Ohio, a group | 


called Citizens for 


Decent Literature | 


carries on an intensive campaign, dis- | 


tributing information in response to all 
inquiries, and working constantly to- 
ward improvement of the situation. 

In addition to civic groups, churches 
have entered the lists—some very ex- 


tensively. One of the most effective | 


church projects is the National Organi- 
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LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a_ squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 


unable to 


collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into ‘“‘a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 


Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 





(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
poten first month . Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child, Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 























Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund,incor porated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, cconomical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





___Please send me further information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 





STATE 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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SMUT 
OR CENSORSHIP? 


(Continued) 


zation for Decent Literature, founded 
by a group within the Roman Catholic 
Church, The N.O.D.L. has gone much 
farther in its activities than merely rec- 
ommending appropriate reading for its 
own people. It has sent teams of laymen 
into densely populated areas to call on 
individual merchants. These teams car- 
ried lists of material which the N.O.D.L. 
considered unfit for distribution, along 
with “certificates of approval” which 
were offered to those retailers who 
agreed not to sell the objectionable pub- 
lications. Those who view this organiza- 
tion with misgiving point out that in 
shops where the management met the 
N.O.D.L. terms, the general public was 
deprived of buying that material which 
the Roman Catholic group had not ap- 
proved. Protestants tend to suspect that 
some of the “banned” publications are 
objectionable from a_ sectarian 
standpoint. 

In the spring of 1957, representatives 
of twenty Protestant denominations met 
in Washington, D.C., to form the 
Churchmen’s Council for Decent Litera- 
ture. The conference appointed a fifteen- 
man national advisory committee to set 
up a permanent organization which 
would coordinate Protestant efforts in 
this field. 

The churches and the civic groups 
have not been the only ones to exert 
organized pressure. The opponents of 
censorship are also at work. The Ameri- 
can Library Association issues a news- 
letter entitled “Intellectual Freedom,” 
whereby librarians are kept informed 
about such news as television bans, the 
N.O.D.L. lists, and other limitations 
upon communication media imposed by 
the anxious proponents of restraint. 

The American Book Publishers’ Coun- 
cil circulates a regular censorship bul- 
letin among “its members and a few 
others,” keeping them posted about co- 
ercion, boycotts, and other controls 
which affect the trade. 


only 


How our everyday lives are affected 
by the dissemination of obscenity 
So the problem is batted around, this 


way and that. But the total effect is a 
steady increase in smut. In order to get 
our sights on the target, let us go back 
to an analysis made by the police officer 
who knows just what kinds of obscene 
material are available and who deals 
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daily with young people who purchase 
it. In the eyes of the police there are 
three gradations of printed material: 
white, black, and gray. In most states 
the law protects citizens from downright 
“dirt for dirt’s sake.” Especially where 
minors are involved, police and postal 
authorities respond promptly to any re- 
port of the dissemination of “black” ma- 
terial, and take immediate steps toward 
halting such traffic. The “white” material 
is, of course, no problem. The major area 
which worries the police is that occupied 
by the “gray” material. Publications in 
this classification may be found on most 
big-city newsstands, and in drugstores 
and other small shops all over the na- 
tion. Here are erotic books in staggering 
numbers, horror comics, “male” and 
“girlie” periodicals. The purveyors of 
smut can operate almost unmolested in 
this “gray” area because this is where 
it is practically impossible to draw the 
exact line indicating whether material is 
or is not legal. 

A large percentage of the material 
produced by the motion picture industry 
is “gray,” and a very “dark gray.” Tele- 
vision contributes its share, too, to the 
national accumulation of horror and sug- 
gestiveness. The trail of obscenity leads, 
moreover, to advertising and thence, by 
competition for attention, to the editorial 
columns of newspapers and magazines 
which until recent years we have been 
accustomed to respect. A leading wom- 
en’s magazine not long ago ran a panel- 
discussion article on the overemphasis of 
sex in American life; the same issue of 
the periodical contained dozens of ad- 
vertisements and _ story _ illustrations 
which had been unquestionably de- 
signed for their sex appeal. 

For thoughtful persons, it is hard 
to understand how the mass media have 
been able to sell the American public 
on so much obscenity, particularly that 
which relates to sex, since the most evi- 
dent characteristic of sex is that it has no 
scarcity value. And yet large numbers of 
men and women, young and old, have 
been conditioned to the point of buying 
almost any book or magazine which is 
billed as being sexy. 

In the face of this sex-flaunting way of 
life, a difficult question presents itself. 
For our modern American mores, while 
stimulating sex instincts to the utmost, 
provide very little outlet for the forces 
which are, according to nature’s plan, 
especially overwhelming in young 
people. Our economic system delays 
marriage, but the biological system has 
not changed accordingly. Is this why 
many of our adolescents and young 


adults turn to obscene literature ag one 
source of satisfaction? As D. H. Lay. 
rence observed in his “Essay on Pornog. 
raphy”: “Sex must go somewhere, espe. 
cially in young people.” But whethe 
most unmarried young adults find por. 
nography a substitute for, or an incite. 
ment toward, actual sex experience 
seems to depend on which authority yoy 
consult. You can find psychologists ty 
support either view. 


The “clear and present danger” 
Let us restate the problem, and then 


come back to possible ways by which we 
might cope with it. We are faced with 
staggering amounts of printed material 
which is reckless and, as many of us 
feel, dangerous in context. Every year 
more publishers appear to be entering 
the business of selling printed matter, 
and many have found that it is easy to 
sell that which is salacious. Even ow 
oldest and most respected publishing 
houses have not been above turning to 
this technique. Our best book shops fea- 
ture the latest “baddy.” Our newsstands 
are covered with “gray” magazines, and 
most of our daily papers feature stories 
and pictures that are charged with horror 
and sex. In underprivileged neighbor. 





| RECOMMEND 


by Lloyd M. Collins 


Past President, National Council 
of United Presbyterian Men 


Christian 
Family Liv- 
ing, by 
Hazen G. 
Werner. 
(Abingdon; 
1958; $1.- 
00.) This 
book is new 
and fresh. It 
should 
prove a fine 
guide for Christian family living. 


Stride Toward Freedom, by Martin 
Luther King. (Harper; 1958; $2.95.) 
For those who say, “I am a Chris- 
tian, therefore—” instead of “I ama 
Christian, but—” 


He Is Lord of All, by Eugene Car- 
son Blake. (Westminster; 1958; 
$1.00.) This book is excellent for 
both personal reading and group 
study. Although the messages were 
delivered at the quadrennial meet- 
ing of United Presbyterian Women, 
it is also in every sense a man’s 
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hoods, pornography of the “blackest” 
kind is sold to adults, and occasionally 
to children. Young men say that they 
have ready access to obscene material— 
at some gas stations, among other places, 
as well as from such an obvious source 
as the burlesque theater. Children in all 
strata of society are solicited by mail 
with offers of indecent pictures. And 
we find all this nourished by public 
apathy and protected by articulate citi- 
zens who, in the name of freedom, make 
very effective stands against controls. 


What to do? 

Shall we blame the government for 
this state of affairs? Shall we cry out to 
the publishers? to the authors and pho- 
tographers? to the retail business people? 
to the armed services? 

Probably none of these procedures 
will solve the problem. The first thing 
for us to do, if we care about the dis- 
semination of obscenity, is to measure 
in our minds the either-or dilemma of 
choosing between smut and legal censor- 
ship. In order to think the matter 
through clearly, it will be necessary for 
us to study both sides of this problem. 
Perhaps, when all is said and done, it 
is not necessary to go all the way to 
either extreme—that of jettisoning our 
traditional and valued freedom, or of 
accepting an unlimited flow of filth as 
the price of democracy. After all, we do 
have precedent for the limiting of free- 
dom without destroying it. If I use my 
American freedom of speech to defame 
a person’s character, I may find myself 
liable to criminal or civil action, or both. 
Freedom of the press does not enable 
me to publish a manuscript against the 
will of its author, The classic example 
of the limited nature of freedom in our 
democracy is that of a man crying “Fire” 
in a crowded theater where there is no 
fire. This man could, under the law, be 
subjected to stringent disciplinary meas- 
ures. 

We have reached a point in the march 
of civilization where we do strive to be 
free from total authoritarianism on the 
part of our fellow men. But is censorship 
of obscenity a matter that touches only 
on men’s legal relationship to one an- 
other? Does it not edge over into the 
realm where conscience reigns? Perhaps 
we can outgrow the feeling that we must 
choose between smut and legal censor- 
ship, and fix our sights on a choice be- 
tween concepts of another kind—decency 
and indecency. 


Some specific suggestions 
Reading has already been mentioned 
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as a means of approaching our problem. 
Another way of obtaining useful back- 
ground information on the dissemination 
of obscenity is to become familiar with 
the laws of community and state. What 
are the local regulations? Are they en- 
forced? Are more severe sentences and 
heavier fines needed, to overcome the 
financial advantages of traffic in filth? 
Recently a bil! was introduced in Con- 
gress to make prison sentences manda- 
tory for second offenders of federal anti- 
obscenity laws. It was aimed, a Con- 
gressman said, at offenders “who regard 
fines as merely the cost of doing busi- 
ness.” Is it true that legislation seldom 
solves large problems—that it only affords 
temporary relief which may be com- 
pared to the effect of aspirin on a head- 
ache? But if this is so, is it not likewise 
true that relief from pain often helps 
to cure the basic cause of the headache? 

Since the problem of widespread ob- 
scenity is closely related to police prac- 
tices, interviews with people on the firing 
line can be extremely helpful to anyone 
who is trying to evaluate a local situa- 
tion. Most police officials are grateful 
when citizens make an effort to find out 
what goes on, instead of standing back 
at a safe distance and criticizing what 
they think is going on. Inquiry (espe- 
cially if it is made courteously) does 
much to make officials aware of the fact 
that citizens are interested in these prob- 
lems. 

In justice to those whose livelihoods 
are affected by the pros and cons of 
censorship, concerned citizens may well 
call on publishers and on dealers who 
sell printed material. Committees ap- 
pointed for this purpose will find them- 
selves in a better position to establish 
understanding with businessmen if they 
ask for information on these visits instead 
of telling commercial interests what they 
should do. 


This is a “heterosexual” problem 

In a movie advertisement recently 
published, the picture was billed as be- 
ing “heterosexual”—a word which sounds 
nasty enough to lure customers but 
which really has the simple meaning, 
“of or pertaining to different sexes.” In 
studying the problems of obscenity, it is 
well for groups to remember that mascu- 
line and feminine viewpoints taken to- 
gether usually produce a more balanced 
judgment than that achieved by either 
set of opinions when isolated. A women’s 
club interested in this matter will find 
itself better able to reach constructive 
conclusions if there is cooperation with 
a men’s service group—and vice versa. 





| RECOMMEND 


by Margaret H. Leitch 
Member, Board of Directors 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe 


American 
Literature 
and Chris- 
tian Doc- 
trine, by 
Randall 
Stewart. 
(Louisiana 
State Uni- 
versity 
Press; 1958; 
$3.50.) The 
author points out how the greatest 
of American authors have based 
their works on a philosophy of life 
derived from Christian doctrine. 








Only in America, by Harry L. 
Golden. (World; 1958; $4.00.) In 
homely and humorous style, these 
essays consider with great wisdom 
some of the common problems of 
our day. 


Penn’s Woods West, by Edwin L. 
Peterson, with photographs by 
Thomas M. Jarrett. (University of 
Pittsburgh Press; 1958; $15.00). 
This truly beautiful book appeals 
especially to those who live in west- 
ern Pennsylvania or who have fam- 
ily roots there. 











Tenacity of purpose is essential 

A realistic approach to obscenity as a 
social evil is to realize that—in our time, 
at least—this problem is not going to be 
neatly settled. Any committee appointed 
by any group to delve into the situation 
should be a standing committee, report- 
ing regularly on current situations and 
encouraging quiet discussion of the 
means of coping with them. An example 
of the continuing nature of our problem 
is this paragraph from a recent page of 
movie reviews in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
(December 15, 1958): 

“Cracks continued to develop in the 
motion picture code in 1958, Time was 
when the voluntary adherence to this 
document kept film makers somewhere 
near the straight and narrow path, 
shunning themes of sexual infidelity, 
promiscuity, and unwarranted violence. 
But any review of the year would have 
to acknowledge that the code is in urgent 
need of revision; and new supports must 
shore it up if the movies are to survive 
as something other than bawdy enter- 
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SMUT 
OR CENSORSHIP? 


(Continued) 


tainment. The place to begin, we feel, 
is with an objective rating of new titles 
for adults, youth, and children.” 

And the place to go from there, we 
may add, would be toward cleaner movie 
advertising. 


Censorship is a two-edged sword 

From experience with the movies, and 
with comic books, we know that “self- 
exercise” censorship can be effective, 
when citizens shake off their apathy and 
keep after the problem. But even here, 
the road toward decency is long and 
rocky, with a good deal of uncertain 
footing. Suppose, for example, that we 
could educate almost everyone to a point 
where it was agreed that some kind of 
censorship of books and magazines 
should be maintained. Who, then, are 
the people or agencies that are to be 
given the job of selecting what we read? 
In the vast amount of printed matter to 
be considered, almost anyone can iden- 
tify the “white” and the “black.” But 
what about the “gray”? This is the area 
in which, somewhere along the line, it 
becomes a opinion as to 
whether or not obscenity exists. Whose 
opinion? Can we get rid of one intoler- 
able situation without substituting some- 
thing equally intolerable? 


matter of 


On the home base 
When it comes to the close-up prob- 


lem of dealing with such obscenity as 
may find its way into our homes, there 
is little that an outsider can suggest to 
parents. Everything depends here on 
whatever liaison has already been estab- 
lished among various members of a fam- 
ily. Parents who have been direct and 
honest with their children on other prob- 
lems can usually explain, with regard to 
pornography, that home is a shelter from 
those elements which cause pain and 
discomfort: from cold and rain, from 
jealousy, meanness, and violence, and 
from undesirable excesses—of which ob- 
scenity is one form. Before taking this 


stand, it may be advisable for the adults ~ 


in a family to make sure that their home 
is a shelter. Remember Paul’s provisional 
phrase: “And having done all, to stand?” 

The police inspector who has been 
referred to several times showed your 
reporter a deck of repulsive cards which 
were typical of the “black” printed mat- 
ter which sometimes gets circulated, 
even among children. This deck of cards, 
the inspector said, was taken from an 
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eleven-year-old boy on the playground 
of a school in a good neighborhood. 
When asked where he got such filthy 
stuff, the boy told how he had found 
it at home in his father’s desk. Called in 
by the police—because the cards plainly 
belonged to an outlawed classification— 
the father was appalled that the deck 
still existed. “I got these cards when I 
was in the Army,” he said, “and I had 
forgotten all about them.” 

The obligation of adults toward chil- 
dren does not end, of course, with mere 
explanation of an ideal attitude toward 
filth. When something undesirable is 
taken away from a child’s thinking, its 
place should be filled with better con- 
cepts. Young people usually need to be 
helped with the job of providing them- 
selves with wholesome recreation, and 
most of us know that this is harder than 
it sounds. It entails work, patience, and 
sacrifice. That, too, many of us have been 
loath to make the gigantic effort of com- 
peting with attractions outside the home 
is evident in this sentence from a United 
States report on juvenile delinquency 





Radio and TV 


Frontiers of Faith—special docu- 
mentary series during April. NBC- 
TV, Sundays, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EST) 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell and 
A. L. Roberts in discussion series. 
ABC radio network, 1:30 to 1:55 
p.M., Sundays. 


National Radio Pulpit—Lafayette 
College Choir, under the direction 
of John Raymond, provides special 
music. NBC radio network, Sun- 
days, 10:05 to 10:30 a.m. (EsT) 


Off to Adventure—color television 
film series for children featuring 
children and locales of other lands. 














INDEX 


An index of the 1958 issues, Vol. 
ll of Pressyrertan Lire, is being 
printed for the convenience of sub- 
scribers. Send 20 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
— for 1956 and 1957 also availa- 
ale. 











(March, 1957): 

“With the decreasing functions of the 
home in our modern machine civiliza. 
tion, the fields of education, religion, 
health protection, and recreation haye 
increasingly been taken over by public 
or community agencies.” 

Yes, times have changed, and it may 
be too late to go back to the place where 
home was the prevailing influence ip 
children’s lives. In any case we must 
learn more and more to cooperate with 
outside agencies—the school, the church, 
and the community. At the same time 
we can stoke the home fires diligently 
in an effort to keep them from going out. 


A hard assignment 
With careful ‘thought, then, we may 


come to a few points of departure for 
our efforts in doing something about the 
dissemination of obscenity: 

1. It does constitute a problem in our 
modern world. 

2. Up to now, consideration of the 
matter has revolved largely on a pivot 
of an imagined either-or choice—smut 
or legal censorship. Perhaps we can find 
a middle ground. 

3. In our effort to smoke obscenity 
from its lair we cannot abandon the in- 
tellectual methods of research. 

4. We must honestly admit to our- 
selves that we often favor censorship 
where we want it, and not always where 
others want it. 

5. We must recognize the perpetual 
nature of this social dilemma and be 
ready to deal with it on a perpetual basis. 

6. The cleaning out of pornography 
(and provision for better forces in its 
place) must be undertaken in our homes 
as well as in larger groups. 

It’s a hard assignment we give our- 
selves. But there are hopeful aspects 
to it. Our police inspector said, after a 
lengthy discussion on obscenity, “I don't 
know how you feel, but I still think 
there are more decent people in the 
world than otherwise.” 

And an incident related in the New 
Testament seems to point the way even 
more plainly. The Book of Matthew re- 
cords it thus: “A man came up to him 
and kneeling before him said, ‘Lord, 
have mercy on my son, for he is an 
epileptic and he suffers terribly. . . . And 
I brought him to your disciples, and 
they could not heal him.’ .. . And Jesus 
rebuked him, and the demon came out 
of him. .. . Then the disciples came to 
Jesus privately and said, “Why could 
we not cast it out?” 

Christ's answer to this question is very 
revealing. 
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“Are you down in the basement, Are there real monsters and gangsters Then a flashlight moved toward him. 
ur- Paul?” like these? he said to himself. I don’t A robber? A hand touched his shoulder, 
ip At the sound of his mother’s voice, see how anyone could torture anyone and he dived under the covers. 
re Paul jumped a good two inches. He was _ else. On and on he read, eagerly looking “Paul?” It was Mother’s soft voice. 

rummaging through a pile of horror at the frightening pictures. “You're restless tonight. I could hear 
ial comics, and he knew that his parents Suddenly he heard a loud bang. His you in my room.” 
be didn’t like him to read them. heart pounding, he carefully’ opened his He told her the story, and he felt a 
is. “Yes, Mom,” he answered. “I—I’m just door and looked out into the hall. At the great relief when it was all over. 
NV going through some things that I top of the steps, he saw Mother leaning “We'll leave a little light on for you 
ts swapped with Bob Morris.” Bob, his over to pick up the dustmop. tonight. By tomorrow evening, I'm sure 
es eyes round with excitement, had said Then he looked down the hall the you won't need one. . . . Have you said 
that the comics were keen, and it had other way. The shadows and nooks your prayers?” 
I- made Paul curious. seemed eerie. Paul scuttled downstairs. “I forgot.” 
ts “That’s all right,” Mother called down. “Anything wrong?” asked Mother. Together they said his usual prayer. 
a “Just thought someone had forgotten to “Un-unh., Can I help you?” Mother pulled the blanket up over him, 
t turn off the cellar light.” “You worked with me all morning, and he dropped off to sleep. 
k Paul picked up four of the comic dear. The afternoon is yours.” The first thing next morning Paul 
¢ books and tucked them under his shirt. “There’s nobody home to play with,” walked the ten blocks to the library. 
Then, pretending he was a bandit and Paul said. He didn’t add that he felt “Miss Lawton, will you please help 
v Mother a policeman, he sneaked up to _ safer close to her. me pick out some books?” he asked. 
2 his bedroom. Together they housecleaned the rest The librarian smiled. “Of course. We 
. He looked at his shelves of books. of the afternoon, and when Paul’s bed- have dozens—old and new—that I'm 
He'd read every one of them at least time came, he was very tired. He snug- sure you haven't read.” She reached up 
twice, and some of his favorites he knew gled back on his pillow, and closed his on a shelf and selected three books. “All 
by heart. Next he riffled through his pile eves. But thoughts of the comics kept these are fine books. They'll make you 
| of church-school story papers. He liked creeping into his mind. think and help you grow. And they're 








them fine, but he'd read all of them, too. 

! could go to the library, he thought, 
but it’s ten blocks away, and I don't feel 
like walking that far. 

Slowly Paul sank to the floor, crossed 
his legs, and looked at the comic books 
in his hand. He began to read. Bob was 
right—the stories were really exciting. 
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Then he heard a rustling noise and 
looked up. The window curtain was 
blowing in the breeze, and it looked just 
like a ghost. The bureau, the chairs, the 
clothestree ice-age creatures 
ready to pounce on him. He tossed and 
turned for hours, it seemed. That scary 
comic! Why did I read it? 


became 


very interesting.” 

Back home, Paul settled down to start 
the first book. But then he remembered 
last night. He ran upstairs, then down 
to the cellar to collect the pile of horror 
comics. He went to the kitchen, and one 
by one he dropped them into the waste- 
basket. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, & CAMPS 





COQEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGE 





CARROLL COLLEGE 1846 


Liberal Arts. Limited enrollment 
Fully accredited, College Boards required. Christian 
citizenship Near Milwaukee Write: Rebert D. 


Coeducational 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 


Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 








Coe’s reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small ciasses, many oppor- 


Steele, President, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A and B.M 


(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 


Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade. 
high school. Five year special certificates in music 
physical education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


Church U.S.A 
Director of COE COLLEGE 


WwW R | T E Admissions, Cedar Rapids. 


lowa 


PARK COLLEGE 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum Fully accredited International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


Presbyterian. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,®:% 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry 
B.S. in Civil. Chemical, Electrical, Industri 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year p 
combining arts and engineering. School of 
national Affairs. Write: Director of Adm 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATO 











COLLEGE OF WOOSTER "23%: 


terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. PM., Direc- 





tor of Admissions, College o of Wocster, Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 


4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and BS. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church vo- 

ations. Director of Admissions, Elkins, Ww. Va. 


“HANOVER COLLEGE ~ 


Presbyterian, coeducational] liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, mode rn campus Enrollment 800. 
peer Py Rencli 





“ IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 

collegiate athletics. 

TRINITY “America’s most mod- 

7 ern universit cam- 

YA fas , 4 


an Antonio, Texas 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE pou 
, ‘4 1780. F students w 
ACADEMY secure s Christian edun 
through their own work. All students given 
scholarships. Other financial assistance a 
T. Henry Jabl ki, Pres., Washi College, 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 4... 50200 
“ - ~ Presbyterian affil 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes, 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of spo 
activities. Well-equipped campus in north 

New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairst: 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A 
and B.S. degrees Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President. Greeneville. Tenn. 


CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHE 

Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. Collegep 
tory, art. music, home ec., sec’!. Smal! clasg®s; 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stoné building 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1916, C 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Squase 














Write Director of , 
Highest 


, . " ar 
[ILLINOIS COLLEGE | ,..#2¢%.,, 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
_Minois | e, Department A, Je A, Jacksonville, Ilinois 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 22meyexs 
wha - ¥*- North Dakota 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 

builc ings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE | 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing, business admin fine arts, pre-professional 
Box PL, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, tlinois. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 





SUPERIOR! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
ARTS—THEOLOGICAL 
M. COUCHMAN 


ACADEMICALLY 


SEMINARY 
PRESIDENT 


BERAL 


CAMPS 





MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE~™ 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 
Beginners and advanced. Voice, piano, band &] 
instrs. Superv. practice. ALL land & water 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity 
Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5981 








UL S A Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

ws fine buildings, modern equipment 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location 


WRITE Director of University of Tulsa 


og 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SUMMER PROG 


elementary grades, high school. 
Home — dormitories. 
ed courses 
r 


Summer School, 
ing or day. 

labs. Accredited review an 
Sports: tennis, swimming 
Summer Music School, forem 

Camp program without classes offered. Reque 


CARTERET SCHOOL WweEsT ORANGE, 











Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahomo 

WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
; a = 74° Pres eris 
BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian ng 
professional curricula. B.A.. B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philade!phia 
Write —7 Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
a. 





dent Raiph Walde Lloyd, Box 8, Maryville, Tenn. 
Fully 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Accredited 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula: arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education. Paul L. McKay, President, 
Decatur, ti. 


40 


NOTTINGHAM CAMPS = 4/4 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate © 
360 acres Understanding leaders. All 
riflery, golf, swimming, boating. fishin 
matics. Summer school. Midway Phila.-Baltl 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, 











WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary. secondary teaching: pre-nursing, 
pre-medica!. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869 
Write: Wilson College, Box LL, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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THESE SCHOOLS ™2:!t..24 
AND COLLEGES | Write 8 
and for answers to your questions aD 
courses of study, costs, educational and so@ 
opportunities and religious climate 
them if possible. 
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